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TuHIs is an essay in metaphysics. 

At the present stage of the history of philosophy, this 
assertion may come as a shock. It is true that, of late, much 
metaphysical thinking has been carried on under cover of 
analysis, originally conceived as anti-metaphysical; but it is 
done obscurely and incidentally, like the secret drinking of 
a prohibitionist. To come out openly and to say, as is to be 
said hereafter, that philosophy is metaphysics or it is nothing, 
is like a public confession of secret drinking, without the 
usual excuse of a professed repentance. To say so in a work 
which, having been submitted for publication, may be seen by 
my fellow-philosophers, is like announcing that one proposes 
to be drunk in a Rechabite assembly. This, however, is what 
it is proposed to do: and positivist Puritans can take it or 
leave it. 

No one, however, can listen to a war-cry persistently 
repeated for over ten years without a certain automatic 
reverberation of the inner ear; and the metaphysical construc- 
tion here offered, if compared with the constructions of the 
Hegelian ascendancy, will be found to have been chastened 
by the positivist interlude. The positivist view that the 
traditional metaphysics claimed a greater demonstrative 
certainty than was actually justified will be admitted without 
compunction. The positivist view that metaphysics is a 
species of poetry will be accepted (certainly with qualifica- 

1This discussion is presented in the form of a preface to a still 
imaginary work on the main problems of metaphysics. It was read as a 


paper to a meeting of the Congress of the A.A.P.P. in Sydney on 
September 5, 1947. 
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tions) and serve as one of the main supports of the new 
metaphysical edifice. Something, it is to be hoped, has been 
learnt from the positivist addiction to indefinite refinement, 
which, though tedious and sterile as a substitute for meta- 
physics, is useful in small doses as a method of clarification. 
Other forms of indebtedness will emerge when we proceed to 
detail. So much by way of admission any modern writer on 
metaphysics owes to himself, lest it be thought that since the 
publication of Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus he has been 
living in complete seclusion from the march of a sophisticated 
world. 

None the less, we are going to discuss Being. We are 
going to insist on dealing with Being, even if it means that 
we cannot be quite as flawless as those who, in order to be 
flawless, keep to the high ground of pure analysis. In this 
we are in the older tradition. Where we differ from it is in 
believing that there is no correlation between Being as an 
object and the subjective condition of certainty. 

Successive waves of thinkers have been mesmerized by 
the quest for certainty. To attain certainty, Plato turned 
from the world of sense to the world of Forms. He wanted 
something that would not slip away and cease to be true on 
the next occasion; something which would lend assurance, 
some standard to appeal to, some landmark in the river which 
no man can enter twice. Descartes, in the same way, was 
“especially delighted with mathematics, on account of the 
certainty and evidence of their reasonings”, and “always had 
an extreme longing to learn how to distinguish the true 
from the false, in order to see clear in (his) actions and to 
walk in this life with all assurance”. Bradley, following the 
Hegelian tradition, wrote: “Reality is such that it cannot 
contradict itself: here is an absolute criterion”. The habit is 
not even confined to metaphysicians. Positivists do just 
the same thing when, despite their empirical bias, they pursue 
the minimal but impregnable certainty of linguistic analysis. 
They all think that philosophy is concerned with that about 
which there is no possible doubt, and perhaps hope in this 
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way to provide themselves with a refuge from, or a clue to, 
the uncertainties of the common round. 

As here attempted, metaphysics is nothing so ambitious. 
It is an attempt to systematize a number of insights which 
have grown up in a thinker’s mind over the course of years, 
none of them having any certain guarantee, but all of them 
receiving an additional probability from their mutual con- 
vergence. Such insights are the data of metaphysics: not in 
the sense that they are incorrigible, though, if we are strongly 
convinced of them, it will take considerable pressure to 
displace them; but in the sense of starting-points awaiting 
confirmation, amendment, or (as sometimes happens) elimina- 
tion at the hands of others. Some are direct intuitions 
(which is not to say that they are infallible) of states of 
affairs; others are more in the nature of explanatory hypo- 
theses; but these, again, fade into what Collingwood has 
called “presuppositions”: positions assumed unknowingly in 
the course of affirming something else, and requiring philo- 
sophical analysis to disengage them. Of the first type, veri- 
dical or otherwise, is the intuition of freedom: freedom is 
not a theory to explain behaviour, and indeed it makes it 
much harder to explain it: it is, or is alleged to be, an 
ingredient of behaviour. Of the second type is a realist, or 
idealist, theory of knowledge: such a theory is not an 
ingredient of knowledge; it only offers an explanation con- 
cerning it. (It is an example of knowledge, being a know- 
ledge of knowledge, but that does not make it a feature of 
the knowledge of which it is a knowledge.) Of the third 
type is the intimation that God is the presupposition of 
moral goodness; which means, not that it is impossible to be 
good without believing in God (which is just not true), but 
rather that those who are good bear witness to God by their 
actions even if they continue to deny Him. The primary 
insights of metaphysics may belong to any or all of these 
types, or to any mixture of them: and none of them is com- 
pletely self-substantiating. They may help each other on 
their way; they may meet in ordered sequences; they may 
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beckon each other out of precarious isolation into a credible 
solidarity. They may even definitely and finally exclude each 
other, according to the law of contradiction. But the exclu- 
sions still leave a number of possibilities open, and that 
which sorts itself out in the mind of any one metaphysician 
is by no means exhaustive.’ Moreover, it can only be tested 
by an estimate of probabilities; and that estimate itself will 
be involved with the personal slant of the thinker who 
makes it. 


If, then, the metaphysician lays claim to certainty, he is 
riding for a fall. But suppose he does not, even cannot, 
attain certainty, what then? The contention is that he is 
still doing what is worth doing, probability in these high 
regions being in fact more attractive to a certain type of 
mind than a more pedestrian infallibility. It has its own 
way of proceeding, which is not at all that of mathematics— 
the perfection of which it has so often and so vainly tried 
to emulate. It requires not so much a gift for demonstration, 
though that has its place in the smoothing out of local diffi- 
culties, but rather a peculiar kind of flair, somewhat akin 
to good judgment in practical affairs. In particular, starting 
from a single point and proceeding by inflexible deduction 
is just the way not to do it. What is especially required is a 
wide range of sympathies, familiarity with different fields 
of experience and a spacious and jwandering imagination 
which can lay hold on varied aspects of the human situation, 
together with an eye for unsuspected links and analogies. 
Even so, there can be no assurance that all the relevant 
factors have been drawn upon, and a strong presumption that 
some of them will have been occluded by blind spots in the 
metaphysician’s own field of vision. In a sense he is attempt- 
ing the impossible; but he achieves something which would 
have been quite beyond him if he had remained bogged in 
the enterprises which he might have completed. 


But not only is metaphysics not the home of certainty; 
it is, in a sense, a personal confession. It is an attempt 
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on the part of a living and feeling human being to state 
coherently what the trials of his experience and the labour of 
his thought have progressively taught him. It is an expression 
of his whole controlled reaction to his environment. It is his, 
and nobody else’s. Other people’s experience may of course 
have followed much the same lines as his own, and the 
results may in that case be not dissimilar; but there is 
always an individual twist, the distinguishing and indelible 
signature, in all but the most conventional metaphysical 
writings. This is the lyric element in philosophy, and no 
doubt this it is which has given rise to the positivist taunt 
that metaphysics is simply poetry. That thesis will be con- 
sidered in a moment; in the meantime we may admit that 
metaphysics is at least poetry. As Croce pointed out, a work 
of thought is a work of art, even though it is something else 
as well. The original positivist identification was no doubt 
intended to smother the metaphysician with ironical compli- 
ment; but if metaphysics is really a species of poetry, that is 
surely an excellent reason for pursuing it. Poetry is 
an acknowledged triumph of the human spirit; that meta- 
physics should belong to the same genus should afford the 
metaphysician every encouragement. 

Still it will be said, metaphysics is not just poetry. That 
also is true, and positivist critics might pause to observe why. 
The unity of a poem lies in the audible pattern of sounds 
and cadences; the personal confession has to be translated 
into sensuous symbols; it is through the coherence of these 
symbols that the feeling is communicated, and indeed first 
becomes truly coherent. The metaphysician does not simply 
convert his personal statement into sense impressions. His 
words present, not simply an adjustment of feelings, but an 
adjustment of thoughts as well. There may be a back- 
ground of feeling to all thought: it is, after all, a feeling 
creature that does the thinking. Perhaps (though it varies 
from case to case) more conclusions than philosophers often 
realize are underpinned by feelings. But these feelings are 
overlaid with intellectual concerns which in the case of a 
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conflict, assume precedence. It is in the nature of these 
concerns that we must look for the differentia. 


The two concerns which override the lyric spontaneity 
of metaphysics are (i) a concern with the truth of the data, 
(ii) a concern with their mutual consistency. How the two 
concerns are connected will be later considered. At this 
stage it is merely suggested that we should not be called 
on to declare in advance in favour either of correspondence 
or of coherence, and that the two concerns are both distinct 
and complementary. 


(1) The constructions of metaphysics differ from works 
of art in this: that the elements to be synthesized are in the 
first instance asserted as true. In the estimation, e.g., of 
Hardy’s metaphysical poetry as poetry, we do not discuss 
the truth of his statements; in the estimation of it as meta- 
physics, we do and must. If, now, we recur to our list of 
starting-points, we see that we shall have to check up not 
merely on intuitions, but also on hypotheses and presupposi- 
tions. So much depends on which we propose to allow that 
the sorting of the data would appear to be a considerable 
part of the programme.? There are two main points to be 
borne in mind at this stage of proceedings. The first is that 
some of the starting-points for metaphysics are provided by 
the empirical sciences. Both the theory of evolution and 
the theory of psycho-analysis, for example, have set meta- 
physicians thinking along new lines. Here we have to depend 
largely on the concurrence of scientists in estimating the 
truth of the theory, but must also be clear how much of the 
theory is scientific hypothesis and how much is concealed 
metaphysics. The disjunction is often hard to effect; but it 
has proved possible to distinguish between believing in 
evolution as a scientific interpretation of the facts, and 

?For convenience of expositior, the sorting out of the data is treated 
first and their confrontation afterwards. In fact, confrontation is one of 
the ways of sorting out, and the two phases of the process overlap. It is 
not, however, the only way of sorting out. There is the reference to actual 


states of affairs as well; and it is that aspect of the matter which igs fore- 
most at this stage of the discussion. 
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believing evolutionism as a philosophy; or to accept the main 
outlines of Freud’s psychology without committing oneself to 
its more pyrotechnic applications: e.g., Religion: the Future 
of an Illusion. 


The second point concerning the data of the problem is 
the constant danger in the practice of metaphysics from the 
tendency (at bottom an artistic tendency) to obtain consis- 
tency at the expense of omission. The metaphysical theory 
should be such as to take into consideration all the data 
which can be collected; and it is far better to group them in 
congruences as yet unaligned with other congruences than 
to lose sight of recalcitrant factors in a premature passion 
for completeness. At this stage it is vital to keep the field as 
open as possible. If our own viewpoint is likely to be 
governed by a slant, it is a matter of urgency to surround 
ourselves with fellow-inquirers with a different slant, so that 
we can see through their eyes what our own are apt to 
overlook. 


In general, and still in connection with the data of 
metaphysics, two further points deserve attention. 


(i) The apparent limitation placed upon the thinker 
by having to check up on his evidence instead of being able 
to invent it does not strike him as a hardship. The difficulty 
of attending at the same time to the claims of objectivity 
and of consistency is precisely the stimulus for his own 
peculiar aptitudes. It may be compared with the novelist’s 
difficulty of adjusting the claims of narrative with those 
of character. It is precisely to the extent that the strain 
igs removed and narrative and character move in complete 
accord that the novelist shows himself master of his craft. 
The same effort of double attention is required of the meta- 
physician. He does not feel frustrated about it; on the 
contrary, it is the challenge which brings out of him what he 
has to give. We should not contrast the expression of a 
personal attitude with the limits imposed upon it. It actually 


demands them. 
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(ii) The effort to include all available data is a proper and 
necessary activity; but the limitations set upon the thinker 
by his data are always in the end the limitations set upon 
him by the data as he sees them. He may take all the trouble 
in the world to check up on them; he may consult with others 
likely to see what he misses, even if they miss what he sees; 
he may do his best to subjugate his preferences, and to 
remove them when they are shown to obstruct his field of 
vision; and if he is resolute in these matters he will register 
an authentic response to the balance of the world about him 
instead of being controlled from within by his Own passions 
and whimsicalities. But for all that he will be showing his 
own hand and revealing his own style. In the first place, 
‘ because he is never quite successful: at some point, his 
mastery fails, and it is just there that the next generation 
will assail him; and secondly, because in the very act of 
displaying his mastery he takes his own unique and special 
way. It is unreal (in the manner of Kant or Husserl) to 
separate thought from the thinker. Every mental act moves 
in a personal orbit; it is this, in fact, which makes it an act, 
and not merely an event. The excellence of one thinker will 
be different in style and conception from the excellence of 
another. To revert to our previous comparison: a great novel 
by Dostoevsky is very different from a great novel by Proust, 
because the two writers respond so differently to their 
respective worlds. But they are both great novelists, their 
greatness consisting not so much in what they talk about 
as in what they bring to it and what they make of it. The 
same is true of philosophers such as Plato, Spinoza, or Hume. 
The greatness of each of these thinkers consists in his capacity 
to expand his correlated primary insights over a wide range 
of experience and not in what each in particular may have 
to say. And this although each of them is striving with com- 
plete single-mindedness to say not merely what is his, but 
what is true. 

Here is raised an issue which is bound to figure largely in 
any modern metaphysical discussion. Whenever a person 
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makes an effort to become impersonal, he becomes more 
personal than ever; and whenever he strives to be personal, 
his inward eye detracts from his achievement and he becomes 
less personal. This can be verified in art, in morals, and 
in thinking. In each case ability to throw the emphasis 
outside the self is the condition of the successful achievement 
of which personal pre-eminence is compounded. But this is 
a truth which is easily misunderstood, and it was in fact 
misunderstood both by the Anglo-Hegelians, who thought of 
the “real self” as liquidated in the Absolute, and by the 
axiological realists, who depicted the “value” as somehow 
existing without a person to carry it. What it means is that 
the worth is that of the persons themselves, evinced in certain 
characteristic forms of behaviour, of which “disinterested- 
ness” is the main ingredient. A person is enhanced by being 
generous, not by receiving in the whole what he gives as 
a part, nor by following the abstract ideal of generosity. 
The impersonality of the effort is the property of the person 
himself, not something outside of him in jwhich he is realized 
or to which he is expected to conform. The person creates 
his limits by a kind of natural spontaneity. 

This, however, is to anticipate. At present it is enough 
to note that the personal synthesis in metaphysics is con- 
trolled not merely by considerations of formal consistency, 
but also by the pressure of facts, hypotheses, and presupposi- 
tions from which the thinker starts, and which challenge him 
to appropriate them as best he may. Nor is he at liberty to 
stop when he reaches the limits of his sympathies and experi- 
ences up to date. As observed above, new discoveries in 
science may administer a decisive jolt to metaphysical think- 
ing; so do obscure but pervasive changes in the scheme of 
values, like the emergence of a sense of personal initiative 
at the time of the Renaissance and Reformation; and so, on 
a smaller scalz, do the fresh adventures of the thinker’s own 
mind. In all] these cases he is summoned to remodel himself, 
and if he fails he will miss out on the main contemporary 
issues. He will then proceed to supply a philosophy, not for 
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his own, but for an earlier age—a purposeless proceeding, 
for his predecessors, with the sense of urgency upon them, 
will have done it much better. 

(2) The spontaneity of metaphysics, then, differs from 
the foundational spontaneity of art in that it works upon 
data which, as starting-point, it has to accept. But, on this 
basis, it subjects itself to another test, not unlike the artist’s 
test, though in a different medium: the test of consistency. 

In general, “consistency” has two main meanings. It 
is used negatively, to denote non-contradiction; and it is used 
positively, to denote system. These two kinds of consistency 
will be discussed in turn. First of all, however, something 
must be said about the special importance of the test of 
consistency in metaphysics. 

In ordinary discourse, it is possible to verify one’s 
assertions by observation or experiment. In metaphysics 
it is at any rate much harder. Now in all cases the con- 
sistency of a theory is one of the important things about it. 
A theory which was obviously broken-backed would not be 
worth putting to the test of experiment at all. We may put 
it by saying that though a consistent theory may not be true, 
no theory which was not consistent could be true. When, 
then, the resource of experiment is unavailable, the jwhole 
weight falls on the test of consistency. It may be said that, 
on our own showing, the weight is more than it can bear. 
The problem will be discussed later; here we merely observe: 
(1) that we are not claiming certainty for metaphysical 
construction, (2) that the wider the area over which the 
test of consistency is applied, the smaller will be the margin 
of error. 

We may now return to the two meanings of consistency. 

(1) The first need not detain us long: it is the condition 
of all rational discourse whatever, and is not peculiar to the 
metaphysician. We may note, however, that it appears both 
in a “strong” and in a “weak” form. Non-contradiction may 
mean (i) avoiding assertions which it is impossible to make 
without at the same time denying them; or (ii) avoiding the 
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simultaneous assertion of statements which, though each can 
be advanced without contradiction, nevertheless contradict 
each other. 

The first or “strong” type of contradiction is the most 
fatal of all defects in a theory, and the first duty of any 
metaphysician is to see that he is not exposed to it. (He may 
then proceed, if he is so minded, to try to show that his 
brother-metaphysicans are exposed to it.) As good an 
example as any is Professor Anderson’s contention that there 
is no form of assertion other than the proposition, because 
any such assertion would have to be made in propositional 
form. Another is G. E. Moore’s attempt to confute the 
apparently harmless propositions “good = pleasant” and 
“good = real” by reducing them to the formally contradictory 
proposition “good = not-good”. The temptation to dispose 
of one’s rivals in this summary way is considerable, and the 
procedure is sometimes abused, usually through the intro- 
duction of a concealed minor premise.’ I believe it to be not 
impossible that all cases of “strong” contradiction might 
turn out on examination to be over-simplifications; which 
would be a misfortune for metaphysicians, for they are almost 
stifled by an embarras de choix. However, not being quite 
sure that it is an over-simplification in all cases, I propose 
to admit elimination by this type of contradiction as a 
possible metaphysical procedure. If it is possible, it is 
certainly decisive.* 

The second or “weak” type of contradiction is certainly 
possible but it is also much less decisive. In its simplest 
form it appears in such pairs of propositions as “All swans 
are white” and “Some Australian swans are black”. It is 


8In the case mentioned above, the valid statement that it is contra- 
dictory to affirm what the proposition cannot affirm by means of the 
proposition does not exclude what it is intended to exclude, e.g., God or 
human freedom, because the conclusion follows only with the aid of the 
disputable minor premise that the proposition can compass only one way 
of being. 

4It may be said that what is eliminated by this method is not the 
statement itself, but the metaphysician’s right to assert it; #e¢., that it can 
never be more than an argumentum ad hominem. This may be so; but 
it is precisely his right to assert it that is in question. 
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true that these statements cannot stand side by side; but the 
contradiction can easily be resolved by amending the first 
proposition to read “All European swans are white”, which 
is what those who propounded it, being ignorant of Australia, 
swans and all, really meant to say. Now in escaping the 
contradiction we have learnt something important, namely, 
that there is a distinction previously overlooked with the 
aid of which we can place the two kinds in the whole order 
of swans. Metaphysical contradiction may be more compli- 
cated, but it is reducible to the same model, and produces 
the same modest advance of knowledge. Take, for example, 
the statements, “Time is a moving image of eternity” and 
“Time is a pervasive character of all things”. They quickly 
reduce to “There is something which is not in time” and 
“There is nothing which is not in time’. Both these state- 
ments cannot be true. Now comes the complication. Eternity 
is not to most people as self-evident as black swans; even the 
theologians, yielding to the prevailing mood, tend to prefer 
what is in any case the more biblical conception of ever- 
lastingness. Some weight might be attached to the immediate 
evidence of mystical experience; but various factors having 
combined to discredit it as a datum, the alleged contradiction 
would then be resolved by the dismissal of one of the con- 
flicting statements. “Time as a pervasive principle” will then 
be left in possession of the field, as in the philosophies of 
Bergson and Alexander. But supposing the evidence for 
eternity is held to be sufficient, the metaphysician could 
proceed in the manner of the naturalist discussing swans, 
and amend the proposition “There is nothing which is not 
in time” to “There is nothing created which is not in time”, 
or, something of that sort. This distinction helps us one step 
forward by enabling us to place the two sets of characters 
and to gain some insight into their relation to each other. 
In following out a “weak” contradiction we end either with 
elimination or specification, and both conclusions are most 
informative. 
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There is, however, the further complication that meta- 
physical contradiction is rarely exhaustive. Swans are 
either white or not white; but time is not necessarily either 
an image or a pervading character. A third view, which 
at the very least must be considered as a possibility, is to be 
found in Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, in which time is 
described as one of the forms of apprehension. This solution 
is not simply the elimination or the specification of older 
views; it is a denial of a false disjunction. From a new 
angle, however, it does incorporate and transpose the old 
metaphysical motifs. The statement that time pervades all 
things continues to be maintained of all perceived things; 
the statement that there are things which are not in time is 
sustained certainly in regard to the transcendental unity of 
apperception, and possibly of things in themselves, of which 
we are said to have no knowledge. Thus the new interpreta- 
tion, while setting the old antithesis on a new plane, does 
not thereby remove it, but solves it by specification. It is 
not being asserted that Kant was right; I think there was 
a primary mistake in his setting out of the problem: but the 
case shows us both how dilemmas in metaphysics can be side- 
tracked, and how they tend to recur just the same. 

We now turn to the positive aspect of consistency, to the 
sense in which it denotes system. 

First of all, the problems which beset us in this region 
are not only problems of contradiction. Consistency as we 
are now discussing it concerns the relations of statements or 
entities which are different but not necessarily contradictory 
at all. The habit of making antitheses out of differences is 
enormously influential, and is backed by all the forces of 
fanaticism and intolerance, which see in contradiction a 
means of elimination; a method of settlement which, being 
what they are, they greatly prefer to mutual adjustment. 
One of the most baneful and the most persistent of these 
pseudo-antitheses is that which is alleged to hold between 
religion and science. They may of course be rival claimants 
on the time and attention of any individual person, and he 
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may so magnify his purely practical dilemma as to depict 
them as irreconcilable; but it would be just as sensible to 
make antitheses out of two different invitations for the same 
evening. All that is happening is that they are talking about 
different things; and trouble occurs only when one or the 
other tries to substitute itself for the other; that is to say, 
when it is not itself. A logic for this misunderstanding is 
supplied by the Hegelian theory of dialectic, or at least by its 
application to history and to the relation between the varied 
activities of the spirit, which application (as Croce pointed 
out in masterly fashion in What is Lwing and What is Dead 
im the Philosophy of Hegel) rests on an attempt to transcend 
differences by a method devised for the transcendence of 
contradictions. To understand differences, we have not to 
exploit their occasional or even habitual collisions, but rather 
to discover the organic relation or common descent or 
analogical characters or common field of operations of the 
processes concerned. Which of these conceptions best fits 
the metaphysician’s purposes we shall inquire later. 

Assuming, then, that the gathering up of differences is 
not the same thing as the transcendence of contradiction, we 
proceed to examine it; and we note at once that the meta- 
physician is concerned with consistency in two different 
senses. He is concerned that his theories should comprehend 
and explain as much as possible of the available evidence 
and should bring together, if only for purposes of comparison, 
his various assorted insights. This much any metaphysician 
would concede. But the metaphysician is also concerned, 
one way or the other, about the consistency of the world he 
contemplates. This may be vehemently disputed; but I shall 
try to show that it is so, and to indicate in advance the kind 
of concern which will be found in the following pages. 

(1) All considerable metaphysicians, no matter how 
prone to regard the universe as a dispersed aggregate, try 
to apply the main lines of their theory to various classes 
of objects, and consider it a merit in the theory if it helps 
to bind together experiences arising in a number of different 
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fields. This is true not only of the system-makers. It applies 
to Hume, who follows out the logic of his separatist hypo- 
thesis with discerning consistency, even more than it applies 
to his systematizing contemporary Baumgarten, in whom, 
according to Lindsay “logic and science, morality and religion, 
are given an apparent reconciliation without real scope being 
given to the demands of science or morality or religion”. It 
applies particularly to Professor Anderson, who has put 
before us in various articles a most impressive pluralist 
metaphysic, in which nothing could be clearer than his 
repudiation of harmony; but he applies it powerfully to the 
study of politics in his theory of movements, links it with 
Freudian psychology to produce a new theory of good in 
ethics and insists that it is the underlying presupposition of 
the realist epistemology. That a thesis can be thus con- 
sistently developed over these various fields is a high merit 
in it; and I have no doubt that Professor Anderson is con- 
firmed in his central beliefs by their suitability for various 
occasions. In fact, the consistency, in the full positive sense 
of the word, of the several aspects of his philosophy is what 
makes him important and—may I say it in admiration?— 
formidable. It marks the genuine metaphysician, as opposed 
to the purveyor of occasional and disjointed insights.° 
There is, then, no doubt that consistency in a thinker 
is a recognized form of excellence. But why? There can be 
only one explanation: that if his theory is consistent we 
believe that, other things being equal, it is more likely to be 
true. It is not the only test of truth; in the absence of good 
observation, sound judgment, and delicacy of insight, in 
short, in the absence of proper starting-points, consistency 
can lead to fantastically elaborate forms of error. But though 
6The price of consistency can be too high. Too much concern with 
it may mean paying too little attention to the individual flavour of the 
discrepant aspects of things. (See Lindsay’s comment on Baumgarten, 
above.) The metaphysician should not employ the methods of Procrustes. 
He had better leave his theories untidy than secure order by arbitrary 
manipulation. The most he can do by this method is to make them look 


tidy. Superficially clear thinkers are often confused for this reason; even 
great ones, like Descartes. 
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a consistent theory may not be true, no theory which was 
not consistent could be true; and when, as in metaphysics, 
verification is not always possible, consistency is the only 
resource that is left to us. It may not always work; if our 
starting-points are astray it will lead us still further astray ; 
it will often not help us to decide between alternatives, 
because it is compatible with both of them. But in a wide 
field of inquiry the consistency of a theory after repeated 
and varied trial gives at least a fair hope that what it says 
is really so. 

The view here suggested, that well-informed consistency 
is a roundabout substitute for verification, is likely to offend 
both coherence philosophers and correspondence philosophers; 
but it is confirmed by the success of any well-grounded hypo- 
thesis. If a hypothesis can be verified, it is verified as being 
true before it was verified. (This, by the way, is why it is 
wrong to say that it is being verified which makes it true.) 
The change made by the verification concerns not the truth 
of the hypothesis, but our confidence in using it. It would 
have been just as true if it had not been verified, only we 
should not have known it was true. We can illustrate from 
a case in which, when the test of consistency was applied, 
verification was impossible, but in which verification later 
became possible and confirmed the inference from consistency. 
In his History of Greece, Grote put forward a theory as to 
how under Athenian democracy the standing laws of the 
city could be changed or modified. He had to rely on 
imperfect indications in ancient writers, but he had a genuine 
passion for free institutions and an intimate knowledge of. 
the Athenian scene. The theory which he put forward on 
this basis was completely confirmed on the recovery of 
Aristotle’s treatise on the constitution of Athens. Surely 
this means that an argument from consistency can be com- 
pletely true before it is verified, true in the same sense in 
which it is true after it is verified, namely, in the sense of 
holding of data which are actually presented. To say that 
judgments are consistent is not the same as saying that they 
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are true; but the fact that judgments are consistent is quite 
a good prima facie reason for supposing that they might 
be true. 


This being established, we may consider the effect of the 
extended range of metaphysical inquiry. A hypothesis on a 
narrow front runs a risk of being outflanked; factors which 
it has excluded from consideration may turn out to be 
relevant. A metaphysical hypothesis, if competently framed, 
covers the whole available range of evidence, and is there- 
fore less likely to be affected by external pressures. A theory 
which holds over the whole range of experience is very likely 
to be true: the margin of error remains, because new things 
may always happen, and differences of opinion will remain 
because of the personal factor in the selection of starting- 
points. But the wider the net is cast, the less likely it is 
that the theory will fail. In general, it may be added, the 
scope of a metaphysical theory depends on some central clue, 
the discovery of which in the various fields concerned is the 
central moment of a metaphysician’s career. The clue to 
what follows is to be found in its central conception of the 
standing tension between creation and order. 


(2) It has been said that the metaphysician has a con- 
cern, one way or the other, about the consistency of the world 
he contemplates. There is undoubtedly a tendency not merely 
to tidy up one’s own theories, but also to place the factors 
experienced in a whole field or situation. It is around this 
tendency that the main metaphysical battles are fought. 
Is it well grounded, or is it an illusion? 


For some time the tendency has been out of favour. 
Why, it is asked, for example should we expect concurrence 
between art and morality? Are not these different things, 
making different demands? Why expect that they should 
unite in a common demand? Why assume that there is any 
ordered system anywhere? Why not accept differences as 
final and immutable, and face up to the tensions which their 
imperfect convergence may place upon us? The question 
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has been raised of late with peculiar force by the existentia- 
lists, who, reacting strongly against the Hegelian cult of 
synthesis, protest against any softening of the polarities of 
existence, in the name of life as it is lived, as opposed to life 
that is merely thought. ‘Absolute oppositions”, wrote 
Kierkegaard, “cannot be mediated”. The thought appeals 
to a generation disabused of happy endings, whether provi- 
dential or economic; and it expresses itself in a protest 
against system and order as malignant illusions. The point 
is dramatically brought out by Jean-Paul Sartre in his 
Les Mouches, a modern Oresteia, in which the two tyrants, 
Zeus and Aegisthus, compare notes and discover that each’ 
is compelled to sustain an illusion by his passion for order, 
and that both orders, human and divine, will crumble when 
a man sees through the illusion and finds that he is really 
free. I have mentioned the existentialists because they are 
topical; but the same theme inspires the defiant gestures of 
Bertrand Russell (in A Free Man’s Worship) and the polished 
eironeta of neo-Cambridge. Why this presumption in favour 
of reconciliation? Is it anything more than an intellectual’s 
arrogance? 

There are two ways of dealing with these questions. 
One is to follow Kant and to distinguish between unity as a 
category and unity as an Ideal of Reason. The other is to 
inquire more closely what sort of unity is affirmed cr, denied 
of things as a whole. The first leaves the traditional concep- 
tion of universal harmony untouched, insisting, however, that 
it shall not be posited as an entity, but simply treated as 
the central point of interest, concerning which it is the 
function of the metaphysician to inquire whether, or in what 
sense, it really is. The second insists on the real existence 
of the unity, but reinterprets it, viewing it not as simple 
or harmonious but as a single field of tensions. 

(i) As Kant observed, there are certain questions which 
we cannot help asking, and which we should go on asking 
even if it could be shown, as Kant himself claimed to have 
shown, that no answer is possible. They concern the oneness 
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or harmony of the world, and the resolution of the conflicts 
which occur within it. Kant believed that it was useful to 
ask these questions, because they are involved in the very 
nature of reason, and, though they could not be answered, 
supplied a working model for scientific questions which could 
be answered. He described the final unity with which they 
are concerned as an Ideal of Reason—something which points 
the way but is not itself attainable. Now I maintain that all 
philosophers have to concern themselves with the Ideal of 
Reason. If anyone, realist or positivist, insists that he does 
not, I reply that he is deceiving himself. The questions he 
asks are governed by the Ideal of Reason, but he either 
answers them in the negative (radical pluralism) or finds the 
answer rather difficult and resorts to spoiling tactics to 
restore his confidence (logical positivism). 

As far as the pluralist is concerned, it is impossible to 
say that things are “loose and separate” without having 
considered the possibility of their being connected. The 
Hegelian logicians were right in holding that distinction 
involves a reference to unity. Where they were wrong was in 
hypostatizing that reference and treating the idea of unity 
as a real unity. The pluralist reaction to the question about 
unity is negative, but it is an answer. The “Ideal of Reason” 
has called to him as to any other. He has chosen to treat 
it as a Siren; but he has listened, if only to steer his course 
in the opposite direction. The problem of unity gives him 
his orientation. The same is true of the positivist in his 
more modern and reasonable moods. When he finds his 
reasons for and against (the Scot Adyo. of Protagoras), 
and professes himself unable to come down from the fence, 
or even to decide whether he can come down from it or not, 
he is none the less confronted with the issue of unity, though 
he thinks he has not, nor ever can have, the evidence on which 
to proceed. As for the older positivist who claims that 
metaphysics is just about names, it is enough to repeat what 
has been said, but apparently to little purpose, from the 
twelfth century downwards: if the names mean anything they 
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are not merely names, and if they do not, his denials are as 
futile as other people’s assertions. 

In the same way, to revert to the existentialists, they 
cannot describe their tensions without reference to the unity 
which is unaccomplished. But for a feeling for unity 
nothing would be felt as a tension. There is no homesickness 
without a home. That is why the theistic existentialism of 
Kierkegaard makes some kind of sense, while the atheistic 
existentialism of Heidegger and Sartre is no more than a 
tormented expression of a contemporary mode of feeling. 

It remains to be said once more that a complete synthesis 
is no more than an Ideal of Reason. There is no initial 
presumption in favour of the more harmonious of two 
detailed theories. The insights at the base of it may be 
defective. The test of consistency may yield negative results. 
It will have to be worked out in detail within each of the 
great philosophical disciplines. If the procedures of con- 
sistency have a claim to be trusted, it is because the original 
sharpness of the distinctions in each of the great philosophical 
disciplines is found in detail to have been exaggerated. 

(ii) This is not the place to discuss whether the Ideal 
of Reason referred to in all metaphysical discussion has any 
sort of real existence. Examination of this issue belongs 
not to a preface to metaphysics, but to metaphysics itself. 
All we can do here is to forestall certain initial prejudices, 
in the hope of keeping the issue open. The first is to point 
out that consistency has no special connexion with necessity. 
Consistency in things is something which is fownd—or not 
found, as the case may be. That I have some hope of finding 
it is due in part to a growing conviction that a clue to the 
disposition of things is to be found among the data of experi- 
ence themselves. But if I believe this, it is because I have 
found it. The sense of consistency which it brings me is not 
due to the necessity of the case, but to the fact that things are 
just so. There is no blind fate, no Moira directing the drama 
of the gods, to assure us that things work together: if there 
were, they could not work together for good. Such consistency 
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as there is has to be accepted as a fact—just like any other 
fact. The Ideal of Reason calls us; but whether or not 
we shall find what we look for when we answer the signal 
remains an open question; not, as Bradley would have had it, 
because we know in principle what we. fail to discover in 
detail, but because we only discover in detail what we could 
not otherwise know in principle. 


The second thing to point out is that the notion of con- 
sistency should not be identified with the notion of unity or 
harmony. The hidden attunement, as Heraclitus said, is wiser 
than the open. Much of what is said by Kierkegaard about 
the “absolute oppositions” of life is borne out by experience. 
There do appear to be certain persistent dualities: form and 
imagination in art, rule and spontaneity in morals, reason and 
intuition in thought, rite and prophecy in religion. The con- 
clusion will be that under analysis these oppositions are 
irreducible elements of a single activity, which is such just 
because and as long as they remain oppositions. There is 
further a metaphysical common factor in each of these pairs 
of opposites: order and creation. It is the problem of order 
and creation which binds all other problems together. It is 
approached through the conception of a field or situation in 
which the tension occurs, and which the tension alone can 
sustain. The tension does not frustrate, but stimulates the 
activity; any creation is the creation of a limit as well as 
the expression of a spontaneity. The main tendency of 
metaphysics as I understand it is progressively to confirm 
the promptings of the Ideal of Reason, but to deny what 
has frequently been assumed in the attempt to give body to 
it, that ultimately all is harmony, or resolved in a single 
unity. For it leads, in the end, to the conception of a tension 
in the nature of God Himself—the tension out of which is 
built His creation and His power. 

We can now relate our discussion of consistency to the 
earlier question of personal certainty. The inescapable 
uncertainty of metaphysics comes from the personal selective- 
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ness at the starting-point. All our appeal to consistency 
works on a limited field of starting-points. Something can 
be done to the field by reference to people of different views 
and habits, by the study of history and anthropology, and by 
steady self-examination. But the test of consistency enables 
us to go a good deal further. The question whether positions 
are consistent or not can be discussed irrespective of personal 
interest in the positions concerned. It is possible, for 
example, to observe that the philosophy of Hobbes is admir- 
ably consistent while completely dissociating oneself from 
his starting-points. It is true that in judging the consistency 
of our own theories we may be handicapped by the prejudice 
of a natural, or, as is more often the case, an adoptive, parent; 
but that is an incidental and removable error, like a mistake 
in addition; it is not like the original selection of the data, 
inevitably affected by the limitations of experience. Here, if 
anywhere in the metaphysical field, we are free to behave 
rmpersonally, even though, for lack of vigilance, we some- 
times fail. Here, if anywhere, the impetus of the imagination 
finds its fulfilment in its limitations. Here is a principal 
factor in metaphysical inquiry which makes of it, if it is a 
poem, something more than a poem. 

To conclude and resume. Metaphysics rests on a com- 
bination of insight and consistency. It demands therefore 
both meditation and argument. It places upon us the obliga- 
tion both to start from a clear vision and to proceed by 
remorseless confrontation. But, in addition to consistency 
of argument, there is in metaphysics a constant reference to 
a possible oneness of the whole situation. Whether our 
natural inclination to think in this way has any support in 
the world we know has to be discovered in detail. Meta- 
physics therefore involves an analysis in detail of the main 
fields of experience. The analysis which follows confirms 
the suggestion that there is consistency in things—of a sort: 
the “hidden attunement” which is “wiser than the open”. 
If it is urged that my own temperament or the stresses of 
the times have helped to form the conclusion, I can only 
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reply that it is very probable, and that the fact has already 
been taken into consideration. Perhaps for that reason, I 
still think it has a more than merely subjective validity. 
But there stands before me the warning example of successive 
thinkers who thought they had completed an outline of meta- 
physics for all time, and whose lasting greatness is now 
recognized to have lain not in their achievement of finality, 
but in the insight and thoroughness with which they brought 
out the presuppositions of their own times. And this brings 
us back to where we started. The insights from which 
thought proceeds are not wholly chosen by thought. They 
are based on what we notice or stress, and though philo- 
sophers are better forewarned than most men about their 
personal oddities, their selections are still selections, and 
their philosophies systems of selections. Disciplined though 
they are by the weight of the evidence and by their respect 
for consistency, they are still in their restrained way uttering 
what is in their hearts—think of the passionate scholia which 
intersperse the consecutive propositions of Spinoza’s Ethics. 
Metaphysics is a reaching out beyond the self with all one’s 
energies; and it is an expression of the self which it reaches 
out beyond. It illustrates in itself the unifying tension which, 
I venture to think, it discloses at the heart of things. 


PURPOSIVISM.* 
By W. M. O’NgIL. 


Purposivism in psychology has been so often confused 
with teleology in philosophy that it is necessary to emphasize 
that the use of the concept purpose in psychology in no way. 
commits one to any kind of philosophic teleology. It is 
likely, however, that a psychologist who adopts teleology will 
also adopt purposivism. It is unfortunate in these circum- 
stances that McDougall with his typical aggression should 
have described his theory of motivation as teleological. At 
times it would appear that he himself does not distinguish 
between determinism and teleology on the one hand and 
machine-theory and purposivism on the other.? Consequently 
his purposivism has frequently been misunderstood and has 
often been rejected on what are quite irrelevant grounds. 

If one wished to find the psychological roots of teleology, 
it is likely that they would be discovered in the very pheno- 
menon which leads to purposivist theories of motivation, 
namely the experience that I intend that something shall 
come about and that later it does and in such a way that 
it seems to have sprung from that original intention. There 
can be no doubt of the occurrence of this experience, and if 
it be illusory, then although it could have no explanatory 
value in psychology, it would still be in need of psychological 

1 Based on a paper read to the Annual Congress, A.A.P.P., Canberra, 
1945. 

2 McDougall comes close to this recognition when he distinguishes 
between extrinsic and intrinsic teleology and when he unambiguously 
rejects the former. However, he persists in identifying determinism and 
mechanism and argues that purpose is incompatible with them although 
he says “Psychical events, though teleological, have their conditions and 
their causal antecedents; but in them the foreseeing activity is a real 
factor which makes, not the future event foreseen, but the foreseeing of 
it as possible and as desirable or repugnant, a co-operating factor in the 
total configuration of the present moment” (4, p. 10). Yet he suggests 


that because the foreseeing inclines our activity this way or that an 
element of indeterminateness is present. 
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explanation. The purposivist does not regard it as illusory 
and few machine-theorists have offered any explanation of it 
although they are committed to its dismissal as an illusion. 

Every human being seems to have the experience and few 
of them think that it is illusory; even the machine-theorist 
does not speak, except jwhen directly discussing it, as though 
it were illusory. Further, it is typically attributed by one 
human being to others. At certain times and at certain stages 
of human development it is projected on an almost universal 
scale—it is taken that not only do other human beings intend 
that things come about and so bring them about but so also 
do the other animals and the whole of inanimate nature. 
This widespread projection is, of course, animism, according 
to which nothing happens unless it is the intention of some- 
thing that it should happen. With greater sophistication, 
the situation is depersonalized, but the notion of events 
moving towards intended ends is retained. There is then 
no clear view of an intender, unless it be God, but the convic- 
tion that what happens does so because it is intended that it 
should remains. Thus things are believed to move on to 
their appointed ends, and the belief is rationalized by the 
further assumption that these ends are the determinants of 
what happens on the way towards them. It is this last 
view that I take to be the central feature of teleology. There 
is often added, to give the air of a masterplan to the whole 
conception, the feature that the end of all things is their 
perfect or complete form towards which in their present 
imperfect state they are drawn on. 

One valid objection to teleology would then seem to be 
directed against its doctrine of determination from the 
future, of the conditioning of the present by what has not 
yet occurred. The only way this difficulty can be avoided 
is for the teleologist to assume that the perfect forms already 
exist, perhaps that they exist eternally. This, of course, 
creates the necessity for postulating two quite separate orders 
of existence, a postulation which plunges the teleologist into 
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an equal difficulty. It is not my purpose, however, to examine 
teleology. I have set out the foregoing merely to make it 
sufficiently clear what teleology is, in order to be able to show 
that purposivism does not necessarily, or even ordinarily, 
involve teleology. 

The simplest and ‘crudest form of purposivism would 
assert not only that the experience of intending and thus 
achieving what is intended is not illusory but also that the 
experienced intention is in fact the determinant of the action 
through which what is intended is achieved. Now the term 
“intention” has the implication of deliberate and self-conscious 
decision which could be adopted as the predominant or sole 
mode of human motivation only by a _ thoroughgoing 
rationalist psychology. It seems hardly necessary to argue 
here against the adequacy of such a view. The Clinical 
evidence as well as a good deal of sociological evidence clearly 
implies that man is not guided and prompted solely by 
reasoned considerations; in fact, such evidence is often 
interpreted as casting doubt on the view that he is at any 
time so guided and prompted. Further, the evidence on 
animal motivation supports a theory of pursuit of ends 
without supporting a theory of pursuit of deliberately and 
self-consciously chosen ends; and it is difficult to assume 
two completely different principles of motivation for human 
beings and for sub-human animals, without cutting across 
other well-established hypotheses. 

Consequently, it seems best to lapse at this stage into 
some broader phrasing such as that behaviour is determined 
by the pursuit of ends, or is directed towards ends, goals 
or objectives, which is what is ordinarily meant when it is 
said that behaviour is purposive. In a rationalistic psycho- 
logy it would be more appropriate to say that behaviour is 
purposeful. 

It would seem helpful also, before proceeding, to make 
one further terminological distinction, although it may turn 
out that the two things now seemingly different are in fact 
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identical. It has been customary, especially amongst the 
naturalists, to speak of the purpose of particular actions, 
organs or characteristics, or of the ends served by these. For 
instance, in this usage sexual behaviour has as its purpose the 
procreation of offspring or serves the end of perpetuating the 
species. This is often wrapped up with teleological theory, 
but it need not be. A frequent outcome of sexual behaviour 
is the procreation of offspring, a condition necessary to the 
continuance of the species. Or again, “feigning death” is an 
action which results in the animal escaping danger, which 
is a condition of the individual’s continued existence. As 
most “purposes” in this sense are biological consequences of 
the actions, or biological functions of the organ (e.g., “the 
purpose of the webbed feet of ducks is to be found in the 
aquatic habits of that species”), it would be clearer to call 
them such. 

There are several issues which I jwish to raise in relation 
to purposivism as a theory of motivation. I do so not in 
the hope of rebutting the theory, for I hold it, but in order 
to clarify, it and to show that it is not without its difficulties. 


To begin with, it may be suggested that the phrase the 
“pursuit of ends” is no more than a good description of 
behaviour, that behaviour is the pursuit of ends but is not 
determined by the pursuit of ends. In the same way it might 
be asked in relation to forces in physics whether, for instance, 
the statement that the path of the moon is a composite, as it 
were, of a centrifugal motion and a centripetal motion is 
merely a description of the path or a statement of its deter- 
mination. Whatever may be the answer in relation to 
physical forces, our own experience of our motivation seems 
to give us a clear answer. It seems to us that it is not 
merely that our activity is the pursuit of ends but that our 
activity is the outcome of the pursuit or striving. For 
instance, I wish to be noticed and it is this wish, it seems, 
that moves me to action which seems likely to bring me notice. 
A little careful introspection suggests, of course, that other 
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wishes also enter into the determination of this action. 
I wish to be noticed but I also wish to retain the approval of 
certain people and to keep within the law, so I am not moved 
to notice-getting action which will bring social disfavour and 
a term in gaol. 

Now in all of this there is an implication that we not 
only pursue ends but also know what these ends are. This is 
the view not only of the man in the street but also of psycho- 
logy until comparatively recently. For, although it jwas 
common to make a distinction between cognition and cona- 
tion, psychology was so steeped in cognitionalism that it was 
considered to be absurd to speak of the pursuit of an end 
in which we were aware neither of the end nor the pursuit 
of it. Whatever else mentality was, it was taken to involve 
awareness or consciousness. It is significant that the word 
consciousness, which implies cognition, was taken to be a 
synonym for mind or mental activity or mental content 
(i.e., the object of mental activity). Many orthodox psycho- 
logists objected to the Freudian theory of unconscious mental 
activity on the simple ground that it was self-contradictory. 
It was to them the assertion of unconscious consciousness. 
Consequently, some suggested that what might be assumed, 
in order to account for the sort of phenomena Freud pointed 
to, was unconscious cerebration, i.e., a physiological process 
unaccompanied by mental activity, although generally similar 
to those physiological processes which were accompanied by 
mental activity. Of course, this whole issue was complicated 
by the ambiguity of both the terms, unconscious and conscious- 
ness. The former has been taken often to mean “unknowing” 
(as in “a blow rendering a man unconscious’) whereas Freud 
almost always used it to mean unknown, unrecognized; the 
latter has been taken in psychology by different writers to 
mean one or more of “that which knows”, “the knowing 
activity itself”, and “that which is known” (the adoption of 
the last seems compatible only with an idealist epistemology). 
Consequently, an implicit translation of unconscious mind 
into an unknowing knower, or an unknown known leaves 
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no doubt of the self-contradiction; whereas other combina- 
tions could be shown to be untenable only through external 
evidence. 

The man in the street would raise a similar objection, 
similar at least in the assumption that we must know our 
own minds. How, he might ask, can it be said that the 
pursuit of an end or the desire for something determines my 
action when I don’t know the end, when I don’t know that 
it is something I want? How can it be said even that I am 
pursuing something when I don’t know it? I may not know 
clearly what I am pursuing, but surely it is because I know 
it as an end, as something desired, that I set about getting 
it. What the eye doesn’t see, the heart can’t grieve for. 
There must be many things in this world that I’d like if I 
only knew about them, and while I don’t know them, I can’t 
want or desire them. 

There is a certain point in this last observation that 
must be faced up to; we do seem to need to have some 
contact with things in order to desire them. But in their 
main contentions both the man in the street and the cogni- 
tionalist are shown to be wrong by clinical and experimental 
evidence. Many ends are pursued without the pursuer 
recognizing that he is playing this réle in relation to them. 
This is often clear to the practically shrewd if theoretically 
unsophisticated observer. He remarks, for instance, of the 
social welfare activities of the spinster, “What she needs 
is a husband”. His insinuation may be merely that if she had 
a husband she would not engage in the things she does now 
and that would, in his view, be a good thing. More often, 
however, he is insinuating that she is trying to find satisfac- 
tions other than the ones she makes out even to herself that 
she is seeking, for he frequently adds, “She is deluding only 
herself, for it is clear enough to anyone who knows a thing 
or two”. Rationalization is, indeed, a relatively unobscure 
manifestation. 

We need not rely, of course, upon the clinician’s evidence; 
unfortunately it is often so interwoven with his theory and 
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his interpretation that it is difficult to evaluate and appreciate 
its significance, although it would seem to give a sufficient 
substantiation for a quite general statement that much goes 
on in our minds that we don’t recognize to be going on. The 
evidence from post-hypnotic amnesia accompanied by post- 
hypnotic suggestion acting motivationally clearly supports 
the view that motivation or conation, as well as “memories”, 
is included in what we do not necessarily know of our own 
minds. The work of Luria (2) on artificially induced re- 
pression and neurosis shows this most conclusively. 

Now, we must ask, in these cases of unconscious conation, 
whether it is the pursuing or the end pursued which is 
unrecognized by or unknown to the person. It may be that 
he is quite aware of the object of his pursuit but that he 
doesn’t recognize that he is pursuing it, perhaps mistaking 
the nature of his concern with it. This would seem to be the 
case with some of the vociferously righteous who spend a 
good deal of time and effort seeking out and contemplating 
the sinful, believing that they do so in order to combat it and 
eradicate it. Assuming for the moment that what is really 
being pursued or sought is the contemplation of such things, 
and that the person believes he is seeking its eradication, it ~ 
can be said only in a loose way that he is aware of the object 
sought, but not of his seeking it. The object of the seeking 
is not the sinful, but the contemplation of it; the mistaken 
object is again not the sinful but the eradication of it. It 
might be said that the person is aware of part of the end 
sought but not the whole of it and that he is also unaware 
that he is seeking it, mistakenly thinking that he is seeking 
something else (which, of course, has common features 
with it). 

On the other hand, there are occasions when the person 
feels urged forward, he doesn’t know to what, and in fact is 
unaware of the end or his relationship to it. In many anxiety 
states the person feels insecure and seeks escape from his 
insecurity, but he appears to have no notion of what will 
afford him security, knowing neither what the threat is nor in 
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What situation it will be dispelled. Further, in many hysteri- 
cal states, the person seems to be unacquainted either with 
the objective of his symptom (the adoption of which igs an 
attempt to attain that objective) or with the fact that he ‘is 
pursuing anything through it. ' 

Without examining further this kind of evidence, it 
would appear that we may pursue ends without being aware 
of the end as an end or without being aware of it at all, or 
without being aware that jwe are pursuing anything through 
a particular form of activity. This is not to say, of course, 
that the person makes no use of cognition in his pursuit of 
an objective, when either the pursuit or the objective as an 
end or both are unknown to him. Nor are such activities as 
have been referred to above to be regarded as necessarily 
non-intelligent. In the first instance given, the very end 
suggested as sought is the contemplation (awareness) of the 
sinful. Even in the hysteric, there is not lacking a certain 
shrewdness in the selection of situations and symptoms 
which can only be attributed to an appreciation of the 
properties of these situations and symptoms—it is by no 
means a case of any stick being good enough to beat the dog. 
If this kind of view is taken, however, an apparent problem 
occurs which is avoided by two more extreme views. 


The behaviouristic view, which usually but not always 
denies any sort of purposivism, eliminates cognition from 
consideration other than in the form of sensory response. 
Consequently, it has no problem of showing how judgments 
of appropriateness to ends may be made when there is no 
awareness of ends. On the other hand, the purposivism 
sponsored by McDougall insists on the awareness of ends as a 
necessary (and not merely a frequent, as it would be on the 
view I am taking) feature of purposive behaviour. McDougall 
does admit, of course, that the person may not be fully aware 
of the end he is seeking, but he insists that there is some 
awareness of it, however vague. To deny some measure of 
prevision in every instance (ie., to deny it as a universal 
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feature) is to him a denial of purposivism proper and an 
assertion of a mechanistic interpretation. It is this insistence 
upon prevision, upon forward-looking cognition, which leads 
him to retain the word “teleological” in describing behaviour. 
The person is aware of ends sought and if he were not so aware 
then he couldn’t seek them; he might, of course, come upon 
them by accident, but McDougall would not be satisfied to term 
such a process purposive. He insists upon this prevision of 
ends equally for man and the sub-human animals, although 
naturally he admits that it is typically clearer and more 
fully defined in man. This being the case, it is curious that 
he rejects the only hedonism which he regards as truly pur- 
posivist, or in his own terminology “teleological”, namely 
hedonism of the future, by denying what he elsewhere demands 
for his own theory. He says that whatever plausibility 
hedonism of the future may have when applied to human 
behaviour, it possesses none when applied to most sub-human 
animals and all the “lower” animals (3, p. 12). Presumably 
the objection here is to any assumption that the lower animals 
can foresee what will yield pleasure and what unpleasure, 
without prior experience of those objects and situations. If 
this objection be valid (and I think it is an assumption which 
ought to be avoided, unless no other will serve), then it must 
be shown how it can be plausibly asserted that these same 
organisms can foresee other sorts of objectives or ends. 

Had we been able to maintain a thorough-going cogni- 
tionalist position, then we would have no difficulty in assert- 
ing that the pursuit of an end is different from (and more 
specifically the determinant of) the activity which leads 
to that end. If that position has to be abandoned, as has been 
argued above, then the distinction is more difficult to main- 
tain. It is, of course, convenient to make some distinction 
like it; for instance, it is useful to distinguish between the 
pursuit of the notice of others and the actual steps taken 
to secure notice (whether we be aware or not that we are 
seeking notice). Such a distinction may amount to little 
more than that between the general direction of a line and 
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the detailed and specific turns that it takes. Begging money 
for food, stealing money to buy food, cutting someone’s lawn 
to get money to buy food, stealing food are all pursuits of 
food, but they differ from one another in other quite signifi- 
cant ways. If a person seeking food offered his services in 
lawnmowing but was rejected, then begged money but was 
refused, then attempted to steal food but was unsuccessful 
and finally stole money with which he bought food, the whole 
sequence of activities with its many turns can be said to be 
directed towards obtaining food. This direction, however, 
appears to be a characteristic of the sequence of the activities 
rather than a determinant of them. The person’s being with- 
out food is, of course, a determinant, and it can so operate 
perhaps because the taking of food is a need, in this case a 
necessary condition for his continued existence. But the 
person’s not having food or his need for food does not in itself 
constitute a pursuit of food. 


It may be asked, then, whether the purposiveness of 
behaviour is any different from the direction that any activity 
manifests. All activity can be said to end in some particular 
state or situation, and whilst occurring may be said either 
literally or metaphorically to be moving towards it. A stone 
released from a height moves towards the ground, smoke 
issuing from a fire moves upwards to some particular 
atmospheric stratum. But modern physics finds it unnecessary 
to speak of either the stone or the smoke as seeking the ulti- 
mate position of rest; in fact, it has found it an encumbrance 
to speak in such a way. Several attempts have been made to 
distinguish the behaviour of organisms from the activity of 
mechanisms, including, of course, those features of organisms 
which can appropriately be treated as non-organic mechan- 
isms. One such is that made by McDougall who argues that 
behaviour manifests the following distinguishing character- 
istics or marks :* 


ee eee 

8The italicized words are taken direct from McDougall (3, pp. 43-46, 
p. 56). The added comments are, in the main, direct quotations or 
paraphrases from the same pages. 
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(i) A certain spontaneity of movement—the organism is 
not “the sport of the forces that play upon it from without” ; 
“it actively resists the push or pull” of external forces. 

(ii) Persistence of activity independently of the continu- 
ance of the impression which may have initiated it.* 

(iii) Variation of direction of persistent movement— 
this variation occurs independently of changes in external 
forces, although, of course, it is not independent of the 
organism’s appreciation or apprehension of external circum- 
stances. 

(iv) A coming to an end of the animal’s movements as 
soon as they have brought about a particular kind of change 
in its situation—this particular kind of change or the end 
of the activity is generally characteristic of the species to 
which the organism belongs. This mark or feature of behaviour 
enables a prediction in general terms which would seem to be 
obviated by the second and third marks of behaviour. 

(v) Preparation for the new situation toward the pro- 
duction of which the action contributes—the end of the 
activity is not a fortuitous circumstance which the organism 
must begin to cope with when it arises; the organism has 
been getting ready to deal with it before it occurs and in 
this limited sense may be said to have anticipated it. 

(vi) Some degree of improvement in the effectiveness of 
the behaviour, when it is repeated by the animal under similar 
ciroumstances. 

(vii) A total reaction of the organism—“the processes 
of all its parts are subordinated and adjusted in such a way 
as to promote the better pursuit of the natural goal of the 
action”. 

McDougall regards the first five marks as constituting 
or demonstrating the purposiveness of behaviour. “It is 
almost impossible to describe actions which show these five 
marks of behaviour, especially the third, fourth, and fifth, in 
purely objective terms, that is, without using words which 


‘This feature is often expressed by others as a disproportion of the 
response to the stimulus. 
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attribute to the animal certain modes of experience. We 
naturally say that the animal is seeking and anticipating the 
new situation which is the natural end or goal of its behaviour, 
and that it directs its actions toward this goal” (3, p. 46). 

McDougall also goes on to argue that in stating 
behaviour to be purposive, we imply prevision of the end 
pursued, and it is this prevision which is a determinant of 
the pursuit. “Purposive action is, then, action that seems to 
be governed or directed in some degree by prevision of its 
effects, by prevision of that which still lies in the future, of 
events which have not yet happened, but which are likely 
to happen, and to the happening of which the action itself 
may contribute” (3, p. 48). 

McDougall has, in emphasizing these features of behaviour, 
indicated correctly chazacteristics which any theory on the 
analogy of lever machines fails to explain. The early 
behaviourists and similar “objective” psychologists did, of 
course, advance such theories. But, again, this kind of 
mechanical activity is not the only one that we know. Many 
chemical activities, for instance, have some of the above 
characteristics. Explosive actions have a certain measure of 
spontaneity, the reaction is out of proportion to the provoking 
“stimulus”, it depends upon the characteristics of the explo- 
sive material rather than upon those of the detonator (a 
point often overlooked in contrasts of this kind), it continues 
independently of the continuance of this stimulus, it may 
show change of “direction” without there having been any 
change in the external circumstances (e.g., a delayed action 
bomb) and, of course, like all activity, it ceases when it 
reaches its final stage. The fourth mark of purposiveness is, 
in fact, a very poor one, as it is usually stated. Any activity 
may be regarded as going through a series of phases and the 
last one is, of course, the last one, the end phase. The activity 
goes on to that phase and ceases at it. And the only test of 
what is an end phase is that the activity goes on to that phase 
and then ceases. McDougall amplifies the criterion by 
indicating that different species have different end-situations 
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to which their activity moves. This, however, is no more 
than a recognition that the characteristics of the active 
material, as well as those of the surroundings within which 
it is acting, determine its action. The end phase of the 
activity of water when heated is different from the end phase 
of the activity of gunpowder when heated. 


It is, however, when these features or similar ones are 
taken conjunctively rather than separately that a reasonable 
case can be maintained. In discussing behaviour, it is usually 
a convenient starting point to consider the end-situation to 
which the behaviour leads. A particular organism or perhaps 
any member of a given species can be observed to engage in a 
sequence of activity which leads to a certain end-situation. 
On various occasions he engages in activities which lead to 
this same end; the particular activities may differ from 
occasion to occasion, and may undergo variation on a 
particular occasion; the starting situation may vary from 
occasion to occasion; and the organism may make use of 
different circumstances in different ways which lead him 
eventually to the end-situation. In other words, the various 
instances can be classified together and discussed as related 
mainly in terms of their end-phases. 


Before adopting purposivism as the most tenable view, 
it is important to examine an alternative kind of theory 
which does accept apparent purposiveness as a matter to be 
explained but does not use it as an explanatory concept. A 
clear statement of such a theory is to be found in Hull’s writ- 
ings, and most succinctly in his Principles of Behaviour (1). 
His basic assumptions, for our problem, are 


(i) A particular stimulus is not necessarily the provoker 
of only one particular response. It may provoke any one of a 
number of responses, a number usually less than the whole 
response repertoire of the organism. Two major conditions 
determine this restricted variation; one is dealt with in (iv) 
below, the other is the likelihood of a response just made 
being succeeded by a response of another type rather than by 
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one of its own type. Certain neurological information gives 
a measure of plausibility to this second sub-assumption. 

(ii) Whilst a stimulus continues to operate it will con- 
tinue to evoke responses, except in that circumstance in which 
an antagonistic and predominant stimulus-response system 
is operating. 

(ili) When a stimulus ceases to operate, responses to 
it cease. (This seems directly opposed to McDougall’s 
second mark of behaviour, but Hull does not restrict stimuli 
to those arising from what is external to the organism, 
whereas McDougall’s statement is probably restricted to 
external stimuli.) The evocation of responses does not cease 
instantaneously but after a short “lag” period. 

(iv) Certain bodily conditions, which Hull terms drives, 
must be regarded either as internal stimuli or as factors 
which open or facilitate particular neural pathways. It is 
the resultant differential “openness” of pathways which 
restricts the range of responses to any given stimulus. 

Hull suggests that he can proceed from these assump- 
tions to an explanation of the goal-seeking character of 
behaviour. It is important to emphasize that he does not 
take the apparent purposiveness as fictitious or illusory, he 
merely denies that it is irreducible. “The present approach 
does not deny the molar reality of purposive acts (as opposed 
to movement) .. .; on the contrary, we insist upon the 
genuineness of these forms of behaviour. We hope ultimately 
to show the logical right to the use of such concepts by deduc- 
ing them as secondary principles from more elementary 
objective primary principles. Once they have been derived 
we shall not only understand them better but be able to use 
them with more detailed effectiveness, particularly in the 
deduction of the movements which mediate (or fail to 
mediate) goal attainment, than would be the case if we had 
accepted teleological sequences at the outset as gross, un- 
analysed (and unanalysable) wholes” (1, pp. 25-6). 

It might be profitable to examine Hull’s demand for an 
elementarism and to ask whether in this case teleology is 
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the only alternative to it. In a sense, this paper is examining 
the second of these questions. However, it seems more profit- 
able to follow through Hull’s reduction, or explanation by 
reduction, of purposiveness. 

Let us take a simple example from his own exposition. 
He uses it in a slightly different connection, but the applica- 
tion of his assumptions is clear enough. A rat is placed in 
a glass lidded box, the floor of which consists of transverse 
steel rods. The box is divided by a partition of similar rods. 
four inches short of the lid. The partition and either half 
of the floor can be charged with a weak electric current. 
When the floor of the compartment into which the rat has 
been placed is so charged, the initial exploratory behaviour 
is replaced by “an exaggeratedly mincing mode of locomotion 

. interspersed with occasional squeaks, biting of the bars 
which are shocking the feet, defecation, urination, and leaps 
up the walls. These reactions are repeated in various orders 
and in various parts of the compartment; sometimes the 
same act occurs several times in succession, sometimes not. 
After five or six minutes of this variable behaviour one of 
the leaps carries the animal over the barrier upon the un- 
charged grid of the second compartment. Here after an 
interval of quiescence and heavy breathing the animal 
cautiously resumes exploratory behaviour, much as in the 
first compartment. Ten minutes after the first leap of the 
barrier the second grid is charged and the animal goes 
through substantially the same type of variable behaviour as 
before. This finally results in a second leaping of the barrier 
and ten minutes more of safety, ... In this way the animal 
is given fifteen trials, each terminated by a leap over the 
barrier” (1, p. 70). During the course of the trials the time 
from the charging of the grid to the leaping of the barrier 
becomes progressively shorter, and “the competing reactions 
gradually [decrease] in number until at the end they [cence 
to occur altogether”. 

The behaviour described manifests most of the marks 
that McDougall lists with the possible exception of spon- 
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taneity (it is set going by the external stimulating situation, 
although Hull remarks that, towards the end of the series, 
the rat sometimes jumps the barrier before the grid is 
charged), and continuance of the activity independently of 
the continuance of the initiating impression. Despite its 
apparent purposiveness, it seems amenable to explanation 
in terms of Hull’s assumptions and without resort to any 
assumption that the animal is seeking to escape from a situa- 
tion in which he suffers sensory pain to one in which he 
does not. In fact, although this escape is not biologically 
fortuitous, it is forjuitous as far as the animal itself is 
concerned. Pain stimulation evokes a series of responses, 
or more precisely combines with other stimulations (the 
sight of the walls, internal stimulations such as those caused 
by bladder tensions, etc.) to evoke a series of responses. 
There is not evoked a single and fixed response nor yét the 
whole response repertoire of the animal (assumption i). The 
series continues whilst the stimulation continues (assumption 
ii) and ceases when the stimulation ceases (assumption iii). 
The pain stimulation plays a crucial or necessary réle, 
because in its absence the other stimulations, which are 
relatively constant in the “escape” and “exploratory” 
sequences, do not evoke the responses of the “escape” sequence. 
This crucial réle is that of a drive, which increases the 
susceptibility of these responses to stimuli of those kinds 
(assumption iv). It is the continuance and cessation of this 
drive stimulation that is necessary for the continuance and 
cessation of the “escape” sequence. 

Now had one of the other drives been taken, for example 
hunger, thirst, or sex, then the marks of spontaneity and 
of independence of the external initiating impression would 
have been manifested. But exactly the same kind of account 
could be given on the basis of the same apparently non- 
purposive assumptions. 

It may be suggested, however, that Hull is using purpose 
to explain purpose; that goal pursuit is the central feature 
of drive as he conceives it. Consequently, we must examine 
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this construct more closely. Drives are conceived as being 
based upon or as being the operation of certain states of 
need, states which must be removed or alleviated if the 
individual animal or the species of animal of which he is 
a member (assuming all members are subject to such states) 
is to survive. The material, activity or situation which allevi- 
ates the need is a necessary condition for survival: “. .. when 
any of the commodities or conditions necessary for individual 
or species survival are lacking, or when they deviate materi- 
ally from the optimum, a state of primary need is said to 
exist. In a large proportion of such situations the need will 
be reduced or eliminated only through the action on the 
environment of a particular sequence of movements made 
by the organism. For example, the environment will, as a 
rule, yield a commodity (such as food) which will mediate the 
abolition of a state of need (such as hunger) only when the 
movement sequence corresponds rather exactly to the momen- 
tary state of the environment” (1, p. 17). “Since a need, 
either actual or potential, usually precedes and accompanies 
the action of an organism the need is often said to motivate 
or drive the associated activity. Because of this motivational 
characteristic of needs they are regarded as producing 
primary animal drives” (1, p. 57). 

Again, in discussing inherited, neural connections between 
receptors and effectors, Hull argues that the facts of behaviour 
demonstrate that there is not a rigidly uniform and invariable 
relationship but a behaviour tendency, i.e, a range of 
behaviour, the frequency of occurrence being greatest at that 
segment of the range most likely to be adaptive (a pheno- 
menon attributed to natural selection in terms of survival). 
He goes on to state that “as the primary exciting (drive) 
stimulus increases in intensity, it is to be expected that the 
effector impulses will rise above the thresholds of wider and 
wider ranges of effectors until practically the entire effector 
system may be activated” (1, p. 59). Hull finds it convenient 
(it is possible that he finds it necessary) to define needs in 
terms of the material, activity or situations which alleviate 
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them, i.e., they are defined as needs for this or that specified 
condition. “The major primary needs of drives are 80 
ubiquitous that they require little more than to be mentioned. 
They include the need for foods of various sorts (hunger), the 
need for water (thirst), the need for air, the need to avoid 
tissue injury (pain), the need to maintain an optimal 
temperature, the need to defecate, the need to micturate, 
the need for rest (after protracted exertion), the need 
for sleep (after protracted wakefulness), and the need 
for activity (after protracted inaction). The needs concerned 
with the maintenance of the species are those which lead to 
sexual intercourse and the need represented by nest building 
and the care of the young” (1, pp. 59-60). Later, after review- 
ing observational data on some of these needs, Hull writes: 
“A survey of this material, particularly as related to hunger, 
thirst, injury, . . . sex, and the action of certain substances 
such as caffeine, has led to the tentative conclusion that all 
primary drives produce their effects by the action of various 
chemicals in the blood. Substances like caffeine, through 
bathing the neural mechanisms involved, seem to operate 
by heightening the reaction potential mediated by all positive 
habit tendencies. Drive substances, such as the various 
endocrine secretions, are conceived either to be released into 
the blood stream by certain kinds of strong stimulation or as 
themselves initiating stimulation of resident receptors through 
their evocation of action by selected portions of the body, 
é.g., the intestinal tract and the genitalia. . . . The action of 
these endocrine substances, while apparently lowering the 
reaction threshold of certain restricted effectors, seems also 
to have a generalized but possibly weaker tendency to facili- 
tate actions of all effectors, giving rise to a degree of undiffer- 
entiated motivation analogous to the Freudian libido” (1, 
pp. 251-2). That is, drives operate by facilitating certain 
modes of response to certain kinds of stimuli. 

From this connected series of quotations, Hull would 
appear to waver between two views. The first is that in 
conditions of physiological need the organism is more suscep- 
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tible for the evocation of responses (the susceptibility being 
a differential one determined partly through natural selection 
and survival) which by chance result in the removal or 
alleviation of the condition of need. For instance, in discuss- 
ing the increases in locomotor activity under conditions of 
increased sex hormone secretion, Hull says “an organism 
which moves about continuously will traverse a wide area 
and consequently will be more likely to encounter a mate than 
will an organism which remains in a single place” (1, p. 64). 
He makes a similar comment about increased locomotor activity 
accompanying conditions of food deprivation. Now, obviously 
this cannot be regarded as: the full story, for it may also be 
said that an organism in a state of food deprivation and the 
consequent locomotor restlessness is the more likely to 
encounter a mate, and one under conditions of increased sex 
hormone secretion is the more likely to encounter food. 
Consequently, the physiological state is also regarded as 
increasing responsiveness to the environmental condition 
which will remove or alleviate that state. The second view 
therefore presumes that the need: prompts or drives the 
organism to seek this environmental condition. The sex- 
hormone stimulated organism is then not merely a restless 
organism which by chance encounters a mate and by chance 
alleviates the physiological state of need, but an organism 
which is driven to the condition or the situation alleviating 
that state. The very description of the needs as needs for 
food, rest, etc., indicates the way in which Hull has recourse 
to this second view. We are back again to statements of 
end-situations; and further, the direction towards ends is 
a determinant and not merely a feature of the behaviour. 
Hull is enabled to make use of accidental or fortuitous 
alleviation of needs in his theorizing by the kinds of experi- 
mental data he employs. To say this is not to decry the 
value of such experimentation but is a demand that we see 
Clearly where its value lies. As Kohler complained of Thorn- 
like’s animal learning experiments, experiments such ag the 
simple illustrative one quoted (and it may be said that the 
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really important experiments cited by Hull are of the same 
kind although far more complex and subtly designed) do 
conceal some features of behaviour. The situation in which 
the animal is placed is, although an apparently simple situa- 
tion, actually a situation in which the interrelation of things 
is exceedingly difficult to perceive. The situation of the box 
with the electrified grids would be extremely puzzling to a 
scientifically unsophisticated human being. For this reason, 
there is little opportunity for the rat to show that his 
behaviour is in any way determined by his appreciation of 
the characteristics of the things in this situation. A typical 
Kohler experiment with chimpanzees provided the animal 
with a situation which, although puzzling to him, did not 
demand for its comprehension a background the animal could 
not possibly possess. In the experiment quoted by Hull, 
however, the rat is forced to make an accidental discovery 
and even then it is one which the rat cannot immediately 
appreciate. Hence the strong impression of accidental or 
fortuitous alleviation of the need. In other situations, the 
animal is able to comprehend, appreciate or have some 
insight into the characteristics of the situation which are 
relevant to the end pursued, and so act in a way which 
makes use of these characteristics. The feature that McDougall 
refers to as spontaneity resides partly in this, that the animal 
does improvise and makes of the situation, no.matter within 
broad limits what it be, something that is serviceable to its 
ends. 

Now in arguing in this way, there is no necessary 
admission of prevision of ends; although there is a demand 
for insight, cognition or knowing in the pursuit of ends. 
This insight may on occasions, and, in human beings at least, 
frequently does, extend to insight into what is being sought 
and may consequently be termed foresight. The position 
being taken here may be said to be between those represented 
by Hull on the one hand and by McDougall on the other; like 
McDougall, I am demanding a place for the operation of 
cognition in conative activity, but unlike him, I am not 
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demanding that there must necessarily be cognition of the 
end or object of the conation. When there is foresight, the 
animal is the better able to pursue his objectives, for he is 
enabled to have clearer and more precise appreciation of 
the relevance of the characteristics of his contemporary 
situation to the ends he seeks. It is interesting to notice how 
Hull is able to employ his construct of drive, which I have 
suggested is equivalent to purpose as it has been used here, 
(i.e., shorn of teleological implications) ,° as a determinant of 
behaviour, without making assumptions of prevision. He 
arrives at this position after an initial assumption that 
purposiveness is descriptive of behaviour and not explanatory. 
That is, I have argued that although he does not at the outset 
adopt a purposivist position, he is forced to adopt implicitly 
just that position. 

In conclusion, brief attention might be given to the prag- 
matic question whether the drawing of the foregoing distinc- 
tions is of any significance; whether in fact these alleged 
differences make any difference. It would seem that it does 
make a difference whether one regards purposiveness as a con- 
venient description of behaviour or as a determining feature 
of behaviour. Both in practical problems, in which we want 
to do something about behaviour, and in theoretical problems, 
in which we wish to illuminate behaviour, it does seem of 
importance to decide whether the attribution of purposive- 
ness is merely a convenient manner of speaking, a metaphor 
which will not be taken literally, or whether its purposiveness 
is an active determinant of other parts of it. Hull is right, 
of course, in demanding that the enquiry be taken further, 
but he seems to be guilty of confusing the conditions of the 
pursuit of ends with the elements or constituents into which 
it can be analysed without remainder. When purposivism 
takes the form of a pure instinctivism it tends not to 
encourage such further inquiry, but to regard the instincts 
as having something of the character of prime movers in the 
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*It must be noted, however, that Hull still retains the implication 
of biological advantage in perhaps a modified form. 
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philosophical sense, causes whose own causes do not need to be 
inquired into. Again, the difference between purposivism 
with and without necessary prevision of the ends sought 
would appear to make a difference in both kinds of problems. 
There is, as McDougall recognized in his rejection of hedonism 
of the future as a theory of motivation of the lower animals, 
the difficulty in reconciling a doctrine of prevision of ends 
with other knowledge or perhaps other hypotheses we formu- 
late about such organisms. The difference here then is the 
retention or rejection of such other hypotheses. The same 
considerations apply to our hypotheses based upon the clinical 
observation of psychopathological behaviour in human beings. 
And it is just here that an important practical difference is 
made; a good measure of effective psychotherapy seems to 
be directed to giving the patient greater insight into his own 
motivation or enabling him to know just what ends he is 
and has been pursuing, for, as has been argued above, the 
greater this insight the more effective is the pursuit likely 
to be. 
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CRITICAL NOTICE. 


ExIsTHNTIALISM. By Guido de Ruggiero. Translated by 
C. M. Cocks, edited and introduced by Rayner Heppen- 
stall. Secker and Warburg, 1946. Introduction pp. 14. 
Essay pp. 34. 

As yet Australia has been almost unaffected by existen- 
tialist thought. In part this is due to geographic isolation, 
an isolation aggravated by the war, in part to the cultural 
inertia which results from insularity and is swaddled by 
political authoritarianism and a commercial and political 
censorship. To most Australians, John Wild’s statement 
about Kierkegaard (Philosophical Review, September, 1940) 
that “it is, indeed, difficult to point to any single modern 
philosopher whose influence is at present being more widely 
‘elt”, would still appear, in 1947, nonsensical. Indeed, even 
he name of Kierkegaard is litle known, and since the same 
is true of Heidegger and Jaspers, with Marcel certainly 
Jess well known than Camus and Sartre, the interesting 
nature of this volume is obvious. 

To those already acquainted with contemporary French 
literary movements, both Heppenstall’s introduction—The 
Documents in the Case—and Ruggiero’s essay will serve to 
widen the view to embrace at least the significant develop- 
ments in Italian literature and philosophy. The introduction 
gives an account of the network of existentialist thought as 
Heppenstall traced it out after his first “discovery” of 
Kierkegaard in 1932, refers briefly to much of the literature 
that has appeared since, and attempts to locate the principal 
exponents of existentialism and certain of their critics in 
relation to established philosophies, especially those of 
Descartes and Kant. A translation of a page from Jaspers 
on Descartes, which Heppenstall—mistakenly, I think—antici- 
pates will be a locus classicus for the statement of existen- 
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tialist aims and purposes, precedes a useful concluding dis- 
cussion of specific difficulties of language and terminology. 

Heppenstall is cgpncerned with the historical background, 
and his introduction neatly fits local demands. Ruggiero’s 
essay, a polemic, is not so fortunately situated, but his 
historical interests lead him to give some account of the 
writers he is concerned with, Kierkegaard, Heidegger, 
Jaspers and Marcel, before criticizing them. Now Professor 
of Philosophy at Rome, Ruggiero is chiefly known, in this 
country, for his Modern Philosophy, wherein he adopts a 
position closely related to that of Gentile, both rejecting 
Croce’s emendation of Hegel in terms of a theory of 
“distincts”. An indication of the late public burgeoning of 
existentialism is given by the fact that none of the writers 
discussed figure in the Modern Philosophy, which was first 
published in 1912, and Existentialism will be valued by many 
as complementing that work. 

To a degree the title is misleading. It suggests a homo- 
geneity of existentialist thought which I am certain could 
not be established. In Italy, apparently, a certain stream 
of thought can be traced that has suddenly flooded, and the 
wave of “irrationalism” that provoked Croce to denunciation 
of a thing “over-stimulated, poisonous, perverse, a kind of 
swelling in the groin”, a thing which “encumbers the world 
of spirit”, had a certain uniformity of character. But 
elsewhere “existentialism” appears in a bewildering com- 
plication of varieties, of contradictions in theory and enthusi- 
astic fumblings after expression. It is not even clear who are, 
and who are not, existentialists. The American Phenomeno- 
logists, including followers of Husserl and Heidegger, who 
exert a growing influence, are regarded in some quarters as 
existentialist, although Farber denounces Heidegger’s existen- 
tialism, and their general writings do not suggest that pheno- 
menology and existentialism are precisely similar. Tecoz, 
in Centaur (June, 1946), includes Husserl among the existen- 
tialists, although the more general view would be that 
Husserl’s phenomenology was the cause of a new form being 
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given to Kierkegaard’s anguished psychology but was not 
in itself existentialist. Sartre apparently classes himself 
with Heidegger, and Heidegger—who joined the Nazis in 
1933—has apparently “disowned” Sartre—who fought in 
the French resistance movement. The Barth school of 
Protestant theology has been deeply influenced by Kierke- 
gaard’s religious speculations, but Przywara, the Jesuit 
historian and theorist, claims that Kierkegaard’s thought is 
essentially Catholic and that his attacks upon the Danish 
church are based upon a fundamental cleavage in thought. 
Marcel is a Catholic, but Mlle. Magny (quoted by Heppenstall 
from La France Libre, December, 1944) refers to “philo- 
sophico-literary productions” passing under the common name 
of existentialism as being characterized by an atheism which 
is either aggressive (as in Bataille, who invokes Nietzsche) 
or indifferent in the face of the “death of God” which “con- 
stitutes the greatest event in western thought since the end 
of the 19th century”. She stresses the shock with which she 
realized that existentialism was, before the war, almost 
exclusively the work of deeply Christian thinkers (Maritain, 
Chestov, Berdyaev, Marcel), that in the hands of Heidegger 
and Jaspers it bore the “unmistakable imprint of religion”, 
and adds, finally, that any books characterized by “thorough- 
ness, profundity and gloom” are also classed as existentialist. 

These are but the more obvious particular forms of the 
“new” thought, yet they illustrate its character of providing 
something for everyone. To a considerable extent this is 
true of the Kierkegaardian formulations. Beginning in a 
fervent reaction from the rational universal system of Hegel, 
Kierkegaard’s thinking embraces the immediate as opposed 
to the mediated, personal living thought as opposed to a 
universal reason which is all truth and all existence. So it 
has affinities with all forms of anti-Hegelian theories, with 
naturalism, with pragmatism, with voluntarism. Schopen- 
hauer, whom I have not found mentioned as influencing exis- 
tentialists at all—except in so far as they were influenced by 
Nietzsche—has page upon page throughout his writings that 
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could find a place in Kierkegaard, and the speculations influ- 
enced by these thinkers would be, in many cases, indistinguish- 
able. The close concern with Hegel, and the attempts at 
dialectical argument and analysis in Kierkegaard, provide a 
connecting link for various idealisms. 

Kierkegaard’s anguished striving to find his way to a 
personal God from the suspension over nothingness, the void 
of non-existence, the abyss of “nihilistic freedom”—and from 
a sexual frustration which is the motive force in much of his 
tortured striving—is also a struggle to find himself. His 
state of mind is that of one who has lost his dependence, a 
believer who has lost his god, a follower his leader, a patriot 
his country, a social individual who has found the social 
structure by which he was supported suddenly destroyed, 
a Hamlet—or Rubashov—who finds his swaddling morality 
suddenly threadbare. As Ruggiero recognizes, the present 
period, especially in Europe, is one which produces large 
numbers of individuals who have been reft from an acceptance 
of dependent being and confronted with nothingness, a non- 
being. The system of such as Heidegger, who found in the 
pre-Socratics the true problem of philosophy, and who, mak- 
ing his first question “What is man?” sought, in a field 
limited by Being, some solution to the problem of the nature 
of one who passed inescapably from nothingness to nothing- 
ness, from the abyss of not-being to the void of death, attracts 
such individuals. It offers them not only salvation—a form 
of thought akin to their own despair—but a mode of critical 
attack on their sense of futility. 

The stress on Being and not-Being connects with philo- 
sophy and theology generally: the subjectivist or personalist 
basis connects with all forms of individualism (which are, 
indeed, so versatile that they can draw their doctrines with- 
out apparent difficulty from Schopenhauer or Nietzsche), and 
with the rejection (or loss) of belief in corporate states and 
hierarchical parties. Not only, then, is there something for 
all philosophies, but a magnetic attraction for a diversity of 
creatures and interests. 
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Ruggiero is concerned with both the widespread social 
effects of existentialism and its immediate impact on idealist 
philosophy. The former he is content to indicate, to explain 
in terms of the morbid excitement and imaginative symbolism 
of existentialism—and, for the rest, to lay the charge of 
demoralization of the youth. The latter cannot be dismissed 
so easily. It demands an analysis and criticism of the 
philosophic content of existentialism. 

Provided the reader is acquainted with the general views 
of the Italian idealists and their connection with Hegelian 
theory, he will have some basis for understanding the views 
of the expositor-critic. Without this there is the common 
difficulty that without a certain knowledge of both positions, 
critical and criticized, the critical work is difficult to grasp 
for schools other than the two concerned. Two factors, how- 
ever, weaken the volume both as a piece of philosophic writing 
and as an attack upon existentialism. The first is its brevity, 
which results in both exposition and criticism being too 
condensed for full effect even on a reader moderately 
acquainted with the two views, and the second is the language 
and style. The language of idealism is perhaps a ready tech- 
nique of communication between idealists, but scarcely 
between idealist and non-idealist. In Ruggiero’s case the 
language of criticism and critical exposition tends to merge 
disconcertingly with the language of existentialism. “Anguish 
is the vital tone of existence: as such it is bound to the feeling 
of temporality and stretches towards the future, where the 
possibilities bifurcate and ramify, and each of them, seizing 
on the mind by its positivity and negativity alike—that is, 
with the annulment and death of the others—generates that 
anguished suspense which reveals the fullness and emptiness 
of the spirit. But as existence is in time, but is more than 
mere time (having a flavour of eternity), so anguish, balanced 
between past and future, is realized in the instant, which is 
not a moment of time but of eternity, because it suspends, 
so to say, duration in its momentary and interminable vertigo. 
Hence anguish is the immediate and mysterious contact of 
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time and eternity, of finite and infinite: it is the flashing 
spark caused by the clash of two unknowns, the individual 
and God” (pp. 27-28). 

Ruggiero is here expounding Kierkegaard’s thought, and 
the difficulties of understanding precisely what he means and 
what he is contradicting are, I think, clear. Ruggiero does 
no more than contrast Kierkegaard’s dialectic—of immediacy 
—with that of Hegel, adding a summary accusation against 
‘Hegel of corrupting “the truer, indeed the only true pro- 
tagonist of the dialectic”, of which he was not unaware, in 
order to raise it to a universal, cosmic formula (p. 30). This 
mere contrasting of basic propositions, with an unspecified 
reservation indicating a third proposition, tends to make 
criticism no more than a reduction of an opposed theory 
to something unlike one’s own. Identities are ignored, and 
unless the reduction of the opposed theory is demonstrated 
in detail little purpose is served. Moreover, in the case of 
Kierkegaard and Hegel the language and style are such as to 
make numerous identities and differences appear to flow in 
and out of each other in bewildering instability. The situa- 
tion with regard to the two theories—if Kierkegaard’s can 
be termed a theory—is indicated by Kierkegaard himself. 
For Hegel the paradoxes, the unresolved contradictions, are 
at the level of the “Understanding”. Kierkegaard is denying 
the mediation at the level of Reason, is in fact denying 
Reason. Hegel’s reply would have been in terms of the demon- 
stration of the dialectic involved in the contradictions, the 
Either-Or of the Understanding, as expounded in the Pheno- 
menology. Treated in this way, an idealist critique of 
Kierkegaard, whether in terms of the Hegelian or the “truer” 
‘dialectic, would have been a useful contribution to philosophy. 
Ruggiero does indicate the painful struggling of Kierkegaard, 
‘his: philosophic incapacity, but to show the impossibility: of 
the sort of position he was striving for is the important point 
both for Ruggiero and for philosophy. It would destroy the 
‘barriers that “irrationalism” strives to build around itself, 
barriers which Ruggiero protests against but does not destroy, 
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and would clarify the Hegelian and anti-Hegelian elements in 
such contemporaries as Sartre. 


The same criticism might be made of a lengthy section 
(p. 25) in which the positions of Kierkegaard and Hegel are 
contrasted by referring to the intimate experience of the 
personality to which Kierkegaard clings, as compared with the 
identity of internal and external implied in Hegel’s mediation. 
The difficulties of language are again apparent. On the 
other hand, Ruggiero is faced with a difficulty which he does 
not mention explicitly, perhaps because of his reliance upon 
the work of Wahl in presenting Kierkegaard, namely the 
tortuous confusion with which the latter presents some of his 
theoretical contentions. In Sickness Unto Death Kierkegaard 
defines spirit, which is categorial... “Spirit is the self... 
The self is a relation which relates itself to its own self, or 
it is that in the relation which accounts for it that the relation 
relates itself to its own self: the self is not the relation 
but consists in the fact that the relation relates itself to its 
own self. es 


“In the relation between two the relation is the third 
term as a negative unity, and the two relate themselves to 
the relation, and in the relation to the relation: such a 
relation is that between soul and body, when man is regarded 
asa soul. If, on the contrary, the relation relates itself to its 
own self, the relation is then the positive third term, and this 
is the self” (Lowrie Translation, pp. 17-18). 


It is not quite the Bacchanalian revel by which Hegel 
pictures reality, but a drunken reeling of concepts, a Hegel 
in delirium, and an Hegelianism (or Idealism) attacking 
directly can only be caught up in the rout. The significant 
categories of Kierkegaard must be “deduced” from’: his 
material, from his accounts of phenomena or (with respect 
towards phenomenologists) states of minds. His own formu- 
lations rather indicate than expose, and reveal his philo- 
sophical ineptitude. That various movements should read 
their own categories into Kierkegaard will scarcely surprise. 
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In the particular development which Ruggiero outlines 
the irrational and immediate of Kierkegaard is the core, or 
theme. If it had been shut up in an individual (as Kierke- 
gaard, with his hatred of philosophers and systems, more or 
less maintained it must be) it would have aroused “isolated 
individual dramas” (iwhich Kierkegaard envisaged as the 
possible, irrational procedure). But the phenomenology of 
Husser!l provided an orchestration, a “connective tissue”, with 
its “analysis of contents of consciousness and its account of 
spiritual ‘regions’, constituted by interconnected psychical 
elements and thus obstructed from the arbitrary fluctuations 
of the individual life’. So we pass from particular anxieties, 
particular preoccupations, to Anxiety and Preoccupation, 
“predicated of a new subject and extending the generaliza- 
tion”. What follows is a new significance to all activities as 
they are related to the new existential subject, and Time, 
Space, Birth, Death, finite and infinite, freedom, etc., achieve, 
as do all problems of traditional philosophy, a re-interpreta- 
tion (pp. 25-26). 

The orchestration, the “gross systematization”, is the 
work of Heidegger and Jaspers, and this is a combination 
of phenomenology and irrationalism. (Ruggiero is curiously 
placed here with regard to Husserl. While he specifically 
argues that Husserl provided the material of the connective 
tissue, the fact that of the “existentialists” only Heidegger 
originates from Husserl’s school forces him to argue—and 
more convincingly—that the two poles of the contemporary 
world are phenomenology and irrationalism. Taking the 
typology of “forms of life”, “eternal objects”, “eidetic regions” 
to be the phenomenological basis, he is led to group as pheno- 
menologists Dilthey, Scheler, Spranger, Alexander, White- 
head and Santayana, while the forms of irrationalism are 
sensualist, intuitionist, pragmatist, etc. Such a thesis would 
be worth working out in full in relation to contemporary 
and past philosophy.) There is little reason to doubt the 
core, but the precise nature of the “orchestration” is a prob- 
lem of a different character. 
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The inaccessibility of the writings of Heidegger and 
Jaspers is here a stumbling block which Ruggiero’s treatment 
is insufficient to overstep. Attempts to give brief accounts 
of Kierkegaard’s thought usually insist on the necessity. of 
reading the original writings, an insistence reinforced by 
the variety of the accounts. Such a reading is now possible, 
since most of his works are available here in English: trans- 
lation. But in the case of Heidegger and Jaspers, expositions 
are fragmentary and their voluminous writings unavailable. 
Brock (Contemporary German Philosophy) is more concerned: 
with aims and methodology, as are the phenomenological. 
publications I have read, and such volumes as Bréhier’s 
Histoire de la Philosophie, which includes Heidegger, have 
understandably brief accounts. Yet if these accounts, especi- 
ally. Brock’s, are accurate at all, and there is little reason to 
doubt this, it is difficult to see how the philosophies of: 
Heidegger and Jaspers could degenerate into a mere emptying: 
out of the content of Kierkegaard’s existentialism. Without 
a detailed analysis of the impact of Kierkegaard’s and 
Husserl’s thought in these two cases, which admittedly would 
be much to ask of Ruggiero in an essay, it is difficult to 
envisage Heidegger’s philosophy as a cemetery in which ignes 
fotui dance and hover, and Jaspers as a tight-rope walker 
exercising upon a “decision between contraries”, which, since 
the contraries are the same, “is a decision which does not 
decide, but assumes what has already been decided, since it 
coincides with fate or the Nietzschean amor fati” (pp. 38-39). 

Ruggiero has not established that the Kierkegaardian 
content is emptied out, but has stated that it does occur. The 
contradiction is already implied. How can a philosopher 
attack what is form without content? It is explicable, says 
Ruggiero, that “today existentialism goes to Kierkegaard . . . 
rather than to other, less violent exponents of the same 
tendency” (p. 21); but no existentialists are mentioned. who 
return with full pitchers. The connective tissue of the Husser- 
lian phenomenology cannot, after all, bind, but destroys. The 
task, then, is surely to explain the emptying out, to. show the 
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annihilation of thought; a mere nothingness, which in its 
emptiness is yet capable of producing a disturbing moral 
disintegration, is beyond attack. The attack itself suggests 
rather the confusion of disturbed idealism than the weakness 
of an existentialism which is said to have and not to have, 
at the same time, a Kierkegaardian core. 

Ruggiero’s general attack is delivered in the final section, 
and is related to a consideration of the place of existentialism 
in the history of thought, which is of considerable interest. 
It reveals Ruggiero, the historian of philosophy, with his 
usual clarity and capacity, Brief and condensed, it indicates 
clearly the issue of the individual as against the universal 
in connection with Leibniz, Wolf, and Kant (in the pre- 
critical as well as later stages) and, after a fuller treatment 
of Schelling, discusses certain points of existentialist think- 
ing in their relation to Schelling and others. Even here two 
weaknesses are evident. The over-emphasis upon the anti- 
Hegelian polemic of the Concluding Unscientific Postscript, 
and upon the dialectic of immediacy, leaves us unconvinced 
that existentialism is a unity, and the “core” appears more 
and more to be an idealist abstraction. 

Thus Ruggiero appears to argue in the final section 
(p. 49) that existence is mistakenly taken by existentialists 
(all existentialists) to imply an emerging instead of an 
emergence having taken place; that Kant, realizing it was 
not an emerging, did not make existence a subject while deny- 
ing that it could be a predicate; and that Hegel, “although 
viewing it as the immediate unity of self-reflection and reflec- 
tion in another, made of it a relation of finite beings to a 
multiplicity of other finite beings, and identified the single 
existent with ‘the thing’”. From this it would appear that 
the existentialist error lies in taking existence as a subject— 
the error which Kant did not make. As such, it would fit the 
“fecundity of German professors” who may be expected to 
add an existentialist “aesthetic, philosophy of nature, a 
pedagogy, etc.”, to the three big volumes of the Philosophie 
and threatened Logik of Jaspers, as Ruggiero suggests (p. 22). 
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Certainly it is in keeping with the straightforward claim of 
Husserl that eventually Phenomenology would result in a 
re-interpretation of all philosophy. But Ruggiero’s charge on 
page 22 is that a “generalized existence emptied of its 
particular volitional and affective content runs the risk of 
becoming one of the most abstract logical predicates” (my 
emphasis). This is, of course, far from Kierkegaard; it is 
part of the emptying out of content. But the looseness with 
which the accusation reverses, from a pure predicate to a 
pure subject, confirms the belief that the abstraction of the 
“core” is more idealist than existentialist. Unless Ruggiero’s 
idealism has some peculiar differences from other idealist 
theories, the suggestion is that he is reducing existentialism 
to an Absolute of his own choosing. 

Whatever objections, however, are raised to the precise 
philosophical criticism, or to the “political” and “moral” 
condemnations, Ruggiero does indicate issues and does realize 
problems, giving some sense of the significant conditions of 
contemporary European thought. He never descends to the 
facetious nonsense too often written about Sartre, Camus, 
and the French movements. Even if, as we might expect 
from a thorough-going idealist, he is aghast at what offers 
itself as a thorough-going nihilism, he can recognize and 
indicate something of the nature of that nihilism. Current 
optimistic jeering at what is taken to be mere “pessimism”, 
distasteful to the planning or the planned mind; the failure 
‘to see in the notion of man as a stranger in the universe a 
criticism of the bland nonsense of the “friendly universe”; 
such inadequacies merely conceal problems. Ruggiero’s essay 
is a sketch, but a sketch of sincerity and application, which, 
in our developing isolation of thought, is a valuable one. 


A. M. Ritcuir. 


REVIEWS. 


THE ANATOMY OF LANGO RELIGION AND Groups. By T. T. S. Hayley, 
M.A. (Cantab. and Oxon.). Cambridge University Press. Pp. 207. 
English price: 21s. 


THis detailed description of Lango group life is a welcome 
supplement to Driberg’s study, now unfortunately out of print. The 
author is a high-ranking officer of the Indian Civil Service who, 
while taking the Economics Tripos at Cambridge, became interested 
in psychology and, deciding that social anthropology provided the 
best approach to that subject, studied it for two years. He went to 
Uganda with the object of investigating culture changes among the 
Lango, but seized, instead, the opportunity which a comparatively 
simple society offered for an analysis of the forces which make for 
group loyalty. Like other scientific students of primitive culture, 
he was impressed by the social significance of religion—a significance 
completely missed in “rationalist” attacks upon religion, which con- 
tent themselves with an exposure of its failure to meet the require- 
ments of “reason”. Primitive religion is an intensely social thing, 
which seeks to put the group on a secure footing with the mysterious 
and often terrifying powers of the world around. And it strengthens 
loyalty to the group by investing the tribal chiefs or elders with the 
might and authority of these elemental forces or of the spirits 
which are believed to animate them. To primitive thought, what is 
“bound on earth” is indeed at the same time and by that very fact 
“bound in heaven’. Religion thus becomes the cement of society 
and the bond of union between society and nature. Hayley found that 
religious ceremonies were the most important means of strengthening 
group and inter-group loyalties among the Lango. It is in the 
detailed description of these groups and ceremonies, rather than in 
the working out of a theoretical position, that the value of the book 
lies. In the foreword we are given an explanation of the neglect of 
theory. It appears that this volume has been extracted from a much 
larger work, presenting theories of human groups arising out of his 
investigations into Lango society; arguing, for example, that man 
is social only by necessity, ‘‘the excessively large cerebral cortex 
of his brain” making it possible for him to discipline instinct to meet 
social demands and cultural needs; and that, since man is separatist 
by nature, the fusion of smaller groups into a nation State or of 
States into a world organization is motived not by “brotherly love” 
but by the desire for conquest or self-protection. But “these immature 
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cerebrations were frowned upon by the anthropologists and it seemed 
advisable to separate fact and theory completely”. It is a pity that 
he allowed himself to be deflected from his course by the “anthropo- 
logists”; for the attempt to “separate fact and theory completely” 
in a scientific work can only mean, not that theory is avoided 
altogether, but that it is inadequately stated. I hope that in due 
time we may have his theoretical formulation; though I do not 
think that the material which he has gathered supports his thesis 
of man’s natural “separateness”; on the contrary, it furnishes addi- 
tional evidence that man is a social being before he is properly an 
individual. But he is on firmer ground in his contention that a 
world-organization, like individual States, would represent only. the 
dominance of particular interests. 


The weakness of the book’s non-theoretical position comes out 
in his references to the notion of jok, which seems to be the Lango 
equivalent of the Melanesian mana and the Iroquois orenda. It raises 
Many important questions, which Hayley leaves untouched; for 
example, does jok supply evidence of “animatism”, a pre-animist 
stage of religion, and, if so, what of Karsten’s contention (Origins of 
Religion, 1935) that in present-day “primitive” societies this power, 
though in itself impersonal, is always linked up with the activity of 
spirits? Jok is an impersonal or at least a neutral power pervading 
the world, which man may use either for “social’’ or “anti-social” 
ends, a power with which the spirit (tipo) of the dead is closely 
associated. The notion is fundamental to Lango religion, and all 
their beliefs and magical practices refer to it. 


Here the question of the relation between religion and magic 
presents itself, but Hayley, unfortunately, devotes little space to it. 
Karsten, in the work referred to, rejects Frazer’s theory that a 
purely magical stage precedes religion in the evolution of human 
thought, and argues for the animistic origin of many magical prac- 
tices which today have nothing to do with a belief in spirits. The 
essential difference between religion and magic appears to be that the 
former is a relation with supernatural beings conceived as more or 
less personal, whilst magic is a relation with impersonal super- 
natural powers or an attempt to influence “personal” powers by 
gaining control of the mana associated with them. In religion, man 
tries to influence the will of supernatural beings by offerings, prayers, 
etc.; in magic, by mechanical means of coercing them, or of augment- 
ing their power so that they may the more effectively meet the wishes 
of man. There are numerous rites, half magical, half religious, which 
aim at this augmentation of supernatural power. Magic and religion, 
are closely associated in various ways at low cultural levels; and, 
before either magical practices or religious rites emerged, relations 
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with supernatural powers were characterized by simple psychological 
reactions: e.g., brandishing spears against the lightning to drive away 
evil spirits is not magic, but may develop into magic; whilst religious 
ritual doubtless developed out of simple prayers and offerings and 
the use of silence as a means of evading the influence of evil spirits 
(on this latter point Karsten mentions the custom of Australian 
aborigines, who hide in haunted caves to escape the demon of the 
thunderstorm, prostrating themselves in fear until the spirit leaves 
without having discovered their hiding-place). Both Driberg and 
Hayley define magic as the practice of religion, whether it be in 
primitive or in civilized communities. It seems to me, however, 
that a clear distinction can be drawn, as I have indicated, between 
specifically religious and magical practices, the former including 
prayer, rite and sacrifice, the latter consisting of spells, incantations, 
“sympathetic magic’, etc. They are different methods of bringing 
mana and the spirits with which it is associated into the service of 
man. For convenience’s sake, Hayley speaks of the theory of jok 
power as religion, and gathers in under “‘magic’’ the various practices 
by means of which man appropriates and uses this fower: “white 
magic”, where the ends are “socially valuable’, and “black magic’, 
where the ends are “anti-social’’. 


While jok appears to be the principle underlying and animating 
all things, the unusual and abnormal are especially associated with 
some aspects of it. When a man is killed, his winyo (which Hayley 
translates “luck”, as against Driberg’s “guardian spirit’) is appro- 
priated by his slayer, who removes the dead man’s head-dress and 
hangs it on a tree near his fireplace. (This is probably a sublimated 
form of head-hunting, but, in any case, the same fundamental notion 
underlies both practices: the addition of the other person’s mana to 
one’s own.) In their classification of diseases as due or not due to 
manifestations of jok power, the Lango, unlike the ancient Greeks, 
do not regard epilepsy as the “divine disease’, but simply place it in 
the category of incurable sicknesses. The rigid distinction drawn by 
these people between curable and incurable diseases suggested to 
Hayley that the “jok diseases” were neuroses with a social origin, 
which were placed in categories designated by different jok terms, 
and treated by the ajwaka (medicine men) who specialized in various 
kinds of psychic disturbance. This suggestion might well be followed 
up by other students of Lango culture. Another interesting sugges- 
tion is that the’ very notion of jok power springs from, or finds 
confirmation in, the sexual orgasm. “During the orgasm the individual] 
feels himself to be under the control of an irresistible, mysterious 
force, which is seen to have the power of creating life. This force, 
which has created man, accompanies him through life as his tipo. 
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(spirit), and at death returns to the source from which it came, to 
the world of the unseen, the realm of superphysical power which must 
be the cause of all those inexplicable, unknown or uncontrollable 
happenings which occur in the land of the living” (p. 12). We must 
be on guard against the tendency, reflected in this passage, to read 
back into primitive mentality the abstractions and intellectual 
interests of later stages of culture. On the main question, however, 
I should agree with him: it is probable that here we have the psycho- 
logical root of all these notions of jok, mana, orenda, of a mysterious 
creative, all-pervading ‘‘life-force’’. 

Among other matters of interest to psychologists in this volume 
are the precautions taken by the Etogo religious group in the Lango 
tribe to protect the community from possible malignant activity by 
the tipo. The Etogo were chiefly responsible for the performance of 
the apuny, the final burial rite, whose aim was to propitiate the 
departed and so secure a good rainfall, which otherwise they might 
withhold. This and other tribal ceremonies are described in Chapter 
3. The funeral ceremonies soothe the tipo, who, bereft of his land, 
has been very jealous of the living, and ensures his future helpfulness 
as a good ancestor. But when the tipo shows itself incurably jealous, 
then it becomes clear to the Etogo that it is a chyen, the spiritual 
counterpart of the loathed ajok (sorcerer). To prevent the chyen’s 
ever becoming an ancestor, the bones of the dead man are burnt at 
the ceremony of golo chogo (digging up the bones). The economic 
significance of this jealousy on the part of departed spirits is 
indicated by Hayley, but the psychological origin is not discussed. 
The psychoanalytic explanation, briefly, is that it is a projection 
upon the departed of the guilt-feelings aroused by the recognition 
of long-repressed hostility against the deceased during his life-time. 
But Hayley’s psychological interpretation of the otogo seems to me 
sound. The otogo, or bachelor’s house, constructed by a boy on 
reaching puberty, is a very small hut built on piles, the circular 
entrance just large enough to permit a body to squeeze through. 
The boy continues to live here after marriage until his first child 
is born, when he and his family go to their own hut. Hayley sees in 
the otogo a model of a pregnant womb: every time the boy comes 
out head first, with face pointing to the underside of the entrance, 
he enacts a perfect birth, his own rebirth at puberty and the birth of 
his child. “By a process of sympathetic magic his wife was sure to 
bear him a child so that his maturity would be complete. The desire 
for children was one of the ruling motives of the Lango’s life” (p. 199). 

Yayleys’ analysis of Lango groups and their appropriate religious 
céigmonies is of considerable interest and value to the social anthro- 
pologist and the student of comparative religion. The various group 
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ceremonies are the principal means whereby the individual is fitted 
into the social culture-pattern. The clan-tie, which is far stronger 
than the tribal, is not necessarily biological, but is maintained by 
unions sanctioned by the handing over, with the bride, of cattle 
belonging to the clan. Clan loyalty is the strongest of all sentiments, 
and it is fostered in the individual by means of rites and ceremonies, 
exogamy, the Etogo group, communal ownership of property, com- 
munal responsibility and mutual help, etc. The rule of exogamy, 
for example, tends to lessen quarrels, which chiefly arise over food 
and women. Intercourse between men and women of the same clan 
is prohibited as incest, and formerly incurred the death penalty. 
Thus the clan was saved from the disruptive force of sexual jealousy 
among its members. “Incest” would have undermined the structure 
of the clan, on which the integrity of the whole tribe depended. 
When a clan divided, the exogamy rule no longer held between 
members of the parent and seceding clans. 


The other potential cause of quarrels, meat distribution, was in 
the hands of the Etogo groups, who consisted of several clans 
meeting together for ceremonies with the departed and formed one 
of the principal bonds of union between the clans. Other inter-clan 
links were the practice of exogamy (marriage must be into another 
clan); the age grades, which cut across all other local and social 
groupings; and ceremonies designed to maintain friendship between 
the son-in-law’s and mother-in-law’s families. The various grades, 
groupings, rites and ceremonies are described with a wealth of detail, 
and the strong sentiment for cattle (mainstay both of their economic 
structure and their ceremonial system) is clearly indicated. 


Lango culture is slowly disintegrating as the result of contact 
with whites, particularly the missionaries. Instead of working 
from within the native culture, and so making possible the gradual, 
spontaneous substitution of logical thought for reliance on authority, 
the missionaries are imposing alien conceptions and practices upon 
the tribesmen, with disastrous results. For instance, the natives are 
warned against their ajwaka (medicine men), whom the missionaries 
denounce as swindlers. Now the ajwaka in olden times was a 
powerful moral force in the community, since he employed “white 
magic” for the well-being of the group. The only time he resorted 
to black magic was to counter the evil activities of the hated ajok 
(sorcerer). The victim of a theft would go to the ajwaka, who 
would set up a spell to cause the unknown offender to fall il) or 
die. The removal of this powerful social sanction has led a 
breakdown of tribal law amongst the mission converts, who, no 
longer afraid of magical retribution, steal from each other with 4 
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light heart. But among the non-Christian natives, where tribal law 
is still observed, theft is virtually unknown. 


The provision of a full index and glossary of Lango terms, a map, 
diagrams and plates, adds to the value of the book as a work of 
reference. 

G. Stuart Watts. 


CHILDREN NEED TEACHERS. K. S. Cunningham and Elwyn A. Morey. 
Published by the Melbourne University Press for the Australian 
Council for Educational Research, 1947. Pp. 185. 


THE title of this work is misleading. It is a report, based largely 
on statistics, on the supply, recruitment and training of teachers 
in Australia and overseas. The general aim of the book seems to be to 
demonstrate the discrepancy between the probable number of teachers 
available in the near future and the number required if certain 
projected educational changes are to be carried out; in particular, 
the raising of the school leaving age and the decreasing of the size 
of classes. The shortage of teachers in Australia is estimated at about 
ten thousand, or thirty per cent. of the existing staff. 

In the chapter entitled Suggestions for Action it is stated that 
this shortage can be overcome only if the community is prepared to 
place a higher value, in money and in social prestige, on the services 
of teachers. It is pointed out that effective action in this matter can 
come only from the public, the teachers and administrative officers 
of education departments being at a disadvantage in pleading their 
own case. The book would have contributed more towards enlisting 
this popular support had it dealt more specifically with the statement 
embodied in the title, had the authors shown how the children are 
suffering from the present staffing inadequacies. It would not be 
immediately obvious to an outsider that more “free periods” for the 
teacher will assist the child. The raising of the school leaving age, 
again, requires justification if the public is to feel any enthusiasm 
for it. That it is not at present generally considered desirable to 
keep children longer at school than the law requires is shown by the 
fact that the majority of children are at present withdrawn at about 
the minimum leaving age. If there is reason to believe that the 
children or the community would benefit from a compulsory lengthen- 
ing of school life, more general support for this view should be 
sought. Without this, there is a danger that this proposal will be 
regarded as a move to strengthen the position of teachers, who are 
popularly considered, despite their own protests, as a favoured class 
by reason of their apparently short working hours, long holidays, 
and security of employment. 
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The chapter on The Teacher’s Own View of His Work contains 
views, elicited by questionnaires, on such topics as the motives for 
entering the profession and the attitude of teachers towards inspec- 
tion. It is doubtful whether evidence collected in this way is as 
conclusive as may at first appear. Sixty-two per cent. of teachers 
answered in the affirmative the question “Do you ask the inspector 
questions and advice on the subject of teaching methods?” This 
does not tell us, however, whether the questions were put to the 
inspectors in a merely conversational way, or in the genuine hope 
of receiving guidance. In view of the fact that, on the basis of 
other replies, it is estimated that only a little more than half the 
teachers regard the inspector’s visits as valuable, it seems that many 
of these questions (or the answers) must have proved futile. And it 
is by no means clear just what was meant by the teachers who 
stated that the visits were of value. It is conceivable that some of 
those who answered “yes’’ really meant “‘Yes, the inspector’s visits are 
of some value, but not much”, or “They are of value, but some other 
system would be better”. If one can judge by the opinions commonly 
expressed by practising teachers, the statement that about fifty per 
cent. of them find the inspector’s visits valuable seems to be unduly 
optimistic. 


Again, what are we to make of the statement that the order of 
fiction reading by teachers is (1) Historical novels, (2) Classics— 
novels by famous authors, (3) Mystery and Crime and (4) Western 
novels? What has become of the bulk of fiction supplied by libraries 
(to which it is stated more than half the teachers subscribe) con- 
sisting as it does of novels by authors most of whom can hardly be 
said yet to have become “famous”? Are we to take it that any 
novelist who does not write mystery, crime or “Western” books is 
“famous”? 


The main weakness of this section of the book, however, lies 
in the very nature of questionnaires: answers which are apparently 
definite may conceal shades of meaning which, if expressed, would 
greatly weaken the conclusions drawn from them. Nor is it always 
clear what precise question the teachers were answering. For 
instance, in the section on The Teacher’s Attitude to Examinations it is 
not clear whether those who expressed themselves in favour of the 
abolition of all “examinations” really wished to do away with the 
“internal” tests on which accrediting must largely rely. The fact 
that only 1:2% of secondary teachers in Victoria (where accrediting 
has been in operation for many years) advocated abolition of 
examinations is taken by the authors as evidence of the success 
of the accrediting system. This suggests that the remaining 98-8% 
of this group believe in interna] examinations and that the question 
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was so framed as to cover internal examining systems. But what, 
in this case, did the 23-4% of primary teachers in Western Australia 
wish to substitute when they favoured the abolition of examinations? 
It seems unlikely that they fully realized what the consequences of 
abolishing all examinations would be. There appears to have been 
some uncertainty, either in the questions themselves or in the minds 
of some teachers, as to what is at issue. 

The work should prove valuable to those requiring statistical 
evidence that there are not enough teachers to implement certain 
current educational demands; as, however, it omits consideration 
of the benefits which children may be expected to derive if these 
demands are fulfilled, it is unlikely to be very effective in enlisting 
public support for them. 

MARGARET MACKIE. 


ScIENCcCE Versus IDEALISM: AN EXAMINATION OF “PURE EMPIRICISM” 
AND MopErn Locic. By Maurice Cornforth, Lawrence and Wishart, 
London, 1946. Pp. 264. Published price, 12/6. 


THis book is roughly describable as a modernized version of 
Lenin’s Materialism and Empirio-criticism; its main thesis (developed 
in the second, and larger, part) is that logical analysis and logical 
positivism are simply the latest reformulations of subjectivist anti- 
materialism and therefore represent the forces of anti-science. 

The first part is intended to supply historical background: 
Cornforth summarizes the development of “pure empiricism” from 
(on his view) its materialist origins in Bacon, Hobbes and Locke to 
its subjectivist outcome in Mach, and tries to show that the perennial 
social objective of this philosophy, once it has departed from its 
materialist sources, is to reconcile science and religion, in the 
interests of the British bourgeoisie. Cornforth here suffers from 
a serious disadvantage; there are Marxian obiter dicta on the history 
of British philosophy, which means that Corntorth is automatically 
committed to a variety of nineteenth-century historical misconcep- 
tions. For example, Marx had written that “the real progenitor of 
English materialism is Bacon’ and that “Hobbes is the man who 
systematizes Baconian materialism”, so Cornforth must keep the 
existence of Gassendi a secret and must write as if recent scholarship 
had left the historical importance of Bacon undiminished; just as 
later he must ignore what writers like Gibson and Kemp Smith have 
shown about the influence of Descartes upon Locke in order to 
preserve the purity of the apostolic succession—Bacon, Hobbes, 
Locke. This is a great pity, for Cornforth has considerable gifts 
of clear exposition, and it is certainly time that the social roots. of 
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“empiricism” were thoroughly uncovered; but his respect for Marx 
is too much for him. 

In the second part, Cornforth is less handicapped, at least until 
the later chapters, where he suffers a good deal from the influence of 
Haldane and, of all people, Milne. The exposition of Russell’s logical 
atomism, of positivism and of analysis is unusually clear and reason- 
ably accurate except, and here’s the catch, when Cornforth is bent 
upon forcing an anti-scientific ideology upon somewhat recalcitrant 
material. He is not content to argue, as he does with considerable 
ability, that both atomism and subjectivism must in the end be anti- 
scientific; he is determined to ascribe to positivist writers a cons- 
ciously anti-scientific intention. Thus he badly misunderstands 
Wittgenstein on “natural laws” (p. 64), on Darwinism (p. 263) and on 
“the problems of life’ (p. 51 and p. 160), in each case because 
Wittgenstein has somehow to be turned into an agent of super- 
naturalism. 

What is most striking about these later chapters, however, is 
Cornforth’s complete philosophical helplessness in the face of subjec- 
tivism. “To say that Wittgenstein’s philosophy and its consequences 
are absurd, is less a criticism of pure theory than a social criticism... 
to put forward a solipsist philosophy is an absurd activity” (p. 160). 
How this differs from the teaching of Hume is not at all clear: yet 
Hume, we are told, “renders science virtually innocuous in relation to 
the progress of scientific knowledge” (p. 60). In the end, it is with 
Milne and Eddington that Cornforth makes common cause; his 
“materialism” is merely a crude representationalism which adds 
“something more” to subjectivism—a position finally quite ineffective 
against “pure empiricism’. It is not only Marx, but Lenin, too, who 
needs to be treated with the maximum of disrespect if a thoroughly 
worked out materialism is ever to take shape. 

In fact, this book can be read in two ways: either for the light 
it throws on positivism (which is not inconsiderable) or else as a 
revelation of the inadequacies of Marxist-Leninist philosophical 
criticism. 

J. A. PAssMoRE. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(Mention in this list neither precludes nor guarantees later review.) 


Space AND Spirit. By Sir Edmund Whittaker, F.R.S. (Nelson, 1946. 
149 pp.) Price (U.K.), 6/-. 
A discussion, in the light of modern scientific knowledge, of the 
traditional arguments for the existence of God and of the ideas and 
assumptions on which they depend. 


THE METAPHYSICAL SOCIETY—VICTORIAN MINDS IN CrISIS, 1869-1880. 
By Alan Willard Brown. (Columbia University Press, 1947. 
372 pp.) Price, $4.50. 

A definitive study of the Metaphysical Society and its réle in 
late Victorian England, and a study of the conflict between religion 
and science in that period. 


MopERN Economic THOUGHT—THE AMERICAN CONTRIBUTION. By Allan G. 
Gruchy. (Prentice-Hall, 1947. 670 pp.) Price, $5.65. 
A study of the economic thought of Veblen, Commons, Mitchell, 
J. M. Clark, Tugwell, and Means, in which the author detects the 
emergence of a twentieth century system of economic science, which 
he calls “holistic economics”. 


MUNICIPAL AND GOVERNMENTAL ACCOUNTING. By Carl H. Chatters and 
Irving Tenner. (Prentice-Hall, 1947, 593 pp.) 
A detailed study of the principles and procedures of State govern- 
ment and local government accounting in the U.S.A. 


THE CULTURAL BACKGROUND OF PERSONALITY. By Ralph Linton. (Kegan 

Paul, 1947. 102 pp.) Price (U.K.) 10/6. 

An attempt to define the boundaries of a new science of the 
dynamics of human behaviour, and to indicate lines on which colla- 
boration can take place between psychology, sociology, and anthro- 
pology. 


City, REGION AND ReGIONALISM. By Robert E. Dickinson. (Kegan 
Paul, 1947. 327 pp.). Price (U.K.), 21/-. 
Not a book on planning, but a discussion of the regional aspects 
of the structure of society as an essential preliminary to planning. 


THE PSYCHO-ANALYTICAL APPROACH TO JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. By 
Kate Friedlander. (Kegan Paul, 1947. 296 pp.) Price (U.K.), 18/-. 
This book “uses the psycho-analytic case study method to explore 

the deeper causes underlying juvenile delinquency”. It is concerned 
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not only with diagnosis of the cases, but also with their treatment 
and cure, and with “a practical scheme for the prevention of 
delinquency”. 


THE PENGUIN Fitm Review, No. 3. (Penguin Books, 1947. 96 pp.) 
Price (U.K.), 1/-. 
Articles by various authors on a number of aspects of the film. 


AROUND THE JOURNALS. 


RECENT Numbers of the New York University Law Quarterly 
Review contain articles of interest to the political theorist. In 
October, 1946, Bernard Schwartz describes and discusses the gradual 
replacement of law by executive decision; in April, 1947, S. P. Simpson 
and Ruth Field advocate “social engineering” through “applied juris- 
prudence” and Roscoe Pound describes in detail the Chinese Constitu- 
tion. In Philosophy (July, 1947) W. D. Handcock asks “What is 
represented in representative government?’, giving as his answer 
“opinion organized as force’, and W. H. Walsh discusses Colling- 
wood’s Philosophy of History — The latest Mind (July, 1947) is 
principally devoted to logicians: K. R. Popper lays down new founda- 
tions for logic, taking as his departure not a set of axioms but “the 
conception of derivability’; F. L. Will carries further the discussion 
of counter-factual conditionals, bringing out very clearly the inability 
of the Russellian logic to cope with this sort of conditional, which 
only shows, according to Will, that it is sometimes better to talk in 
a non-Russellian language — Morris’ Language, Signs and Behaviour 
is being widely discussed, by Max Black in the Philosophical Review 
(May, 1947), by V. C. Aldrich and by George Gentry in the Journal 
of Philosophy (June 5, 1947) — Scholarly articles of interest include 
John Hartland-Swann’s essay on Descartes’ theory of simple natures, 
which considers the extent to which that theory can be reconciled 
with the Meditations and the Principles, and T. M. Forsyth on 
Aristotle’s conception of God (Philosophy, July, 1947); M. H. Thomp- 
son’s examination of the metaphysical presuppositions of Mill’s logic 
(Philosophical Review, May, 1947); J. Moreau on the ontological argu- 
ment in the Phaedo (that the soul by its nature has life) in relation 
to the argument of later Platonic dialogues (Revue Philosophique, 
September, 1947); O. K. Flechtheim on Hegel’s theory of punishment 
(History of Ideas, July, 1947): A. O. Lovejoy and H. Veatch in a 
further discussion of ‘“God’s freedom” with special reference, in this 
case, to the use of analogy in Aquinas (Phenomenological Research, 
June, 1947) — The other articles in that Journal are mostly ethical: 
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A. Edel on the methods of criticizing ethical theories, an article of 
the methodological-linguistic sort; H. Spiegelberg on What Makes 
Good Things Good, a “phenomenological study”; H. J. Phillips on a 
naturalistic theory of duty (a feeling of duty arises in the clash 
between a separate desire and the person, or the movement, in which 
it forms a part). As well there is a translation of a long article by 
K. Duncker on consciousness, which illustrates very notably the 
co-mingling of realist and subjectivist motives within ‘“phenomeno- 
logy” — There are four methodological articles of the linguistic type, 
all in the Journal of Philosophy: Alice Ambrose maintains that when 
philosophers set out to “justify inductive inference’ what they are 
trying to do is to define sharply the conditions under which we are 
entitled to say that “X is probable’, and that once we see that this 
doesn’t need to be defined sharply, the problem disappears (May 8); 
Karl Britton analyses “the rules of counting” (June 5); L. W. Beck 
asks what is meant by “proceeding empirically” (June 19); John 
Dewey and A. F. Bentley lay down “approved” meanings (from the 
standpoint of “transactionalism’”’) for a long list of epistemological 
expressions (July 31) — In the same journal M. Rader (July 17) 
inquires into the relation between “art” and “life”. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


AUSTRALASIAN ASSOCIATION OF PSYCHOLOGY AND 
PHILOSOPHY. 


NeEwcastTLeE LocaL BRANCH. 


A series of four public lectures on “Man and Morals” was success- 
fully held in July, in co-operation with the Northern District Branch 
of the W.E.A. The lectures attracted large audiences and stimulated 
keen interest in ethical problems. 


The programme was as follows: 
July 7—Rev. T. A. Johnston, S.J., M.A.: “Presuppositions of Morality”. 


July 11—Professor W. M. O’Neil: “The Psychological Bases of 
Morality”. 


July 18—Rev. W. G. Coughlan, B.A.: “Modern Man in Search of Moral 
Convictions”. 


July 24—Professor John Anderson: “Ethics and Education”. 
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ANNUAL Conaress, 1947. 


The Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of the Association was held 
in Sydney from September 3 to September 8, 1947. The programme 
was as follows: 


Wednesday, September 3 
7.30 p.m.—‘‘Punishment”; Professor John Anderson. 


Thursday, September 4 
10.30 a.m.— “Objectivity in Ethics’; Mr. K. Baier. 
2.30 p.m.—“Nominalism”; Mr. T. A. Rose. 
7.30 p.m.—Annual General Meeting. Reports and Balance Sheet. 
8.00 p.m.—Presidential Address: ‘The Social Psychology of 
Floyd Allport”; Professor W. M. O’Neil. 


Friday, September 5 
10.30 a.m.—‘The Interpretation of Factors’; Miss J. Jarrett. 
2.30 p.m—“The ‘Whole Meaning’ of the Tractatus SS 
Philosophicus”; Mr. D. A. T. Gasking. 
7.30 p.m.—‘‘A Preface to a Future Metaphysic”; Professor 
A. Boyce Gibson. 


Saturday, September 6 
10.30 a.m.—“‘Some Experimental Approaches to Psycho-analytic 
Formulations”; Mr. I. Waterhouse. 
2.30 p.m.—“Philosophy and Literary Criticism’; Mr. D. Taylor. 


NEWPORT CONFERENCE, FEBRUARY, 1948. 


A special residential conference on Freudian theory will be held 
at the W.E.A. Summer School, Newport, N.S.W., from February 16 
to 23, 1948. Accommodation is limited, and those members who are 
desirous of attending should notify the Honorary General Secretary, 
Mr. J. L. Mackie, Department of Philosophy, University of Sydney, 
as soon as possible. The cost for the week will be approximately 
£2/10/- for each person. 


EDITORSHIP OF THE JOURNAL. 
During Mr. Passmore’s absence on leave in 1948 Mr. J. L. 


Mackie will be Acting Editor, assisted by Miss A. R. Walker and 
Mr. T. A. Rose. 
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